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NEW BOOKS 


im 
CHARLES READE. PD.C.L., Dramatist, Novelist, Jour- 


nalist. A Memoir Compiled Chiefly from his Literary Remains. 
By Charles L. Reade and the Rev. Compton Reade. With Portrait. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


II. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. A Novel. By William Black, Au- 


thor of ‘A Princess of Thule,’ &c. 12mo, clotn, $1.25. In Har- 
per’s Library Edition of William Black’s Novels. 
Ill. 
OUTLINES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. With 


an Account of its Origin and Sources and of its Historical Develop 
ment. By George B. Davis, U.'S.4., Assistant Professor of Law at 
the United States Military Academy. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 00. 


ly. 
HISTORY OF MEDIA:VAL ART. By Dr. Franz 
von Reber, author of ‘ History of Ancient Art,’ etc. Translated and 


Augmented by Joseph Thacher Clarke. Witn 422 Illustrations and 
a Glossary of Technical Terms. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


ws 
WASTE-LAND WANDERINGS. By Charles C. Ab- 


bott, M.D., Author of * Upland and Meadow,’ &c. 12mo, ornamental 
cloth, $1.50. 


VI. 
SPRINGHAVEN. A Tale of the Great War. 


D. Blackmore, Author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ &c. Illustrated. 
cloth, $1.50. 


By R. 

12mo, 
VEE. 

FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. 


Captain S. Samuels. Illustrated. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


VII. 


By 


‘The Nation 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1887. 





KING SOLOMON’S MINES. A Novel. By H. Rider 
Haggard, Author of ‘She,’ ‘Jess,’ &c. 16mo, half cloth, 75 cents 
i 4 


THE STARTLING EXPLOITS OF DR./.B.QUITES. 
From the French of Paul Céliere. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. 
Jobn Lillie, Protusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, #1 75. 


X. 
A TRAMP TRIP. How to See Europe on Fifty Cents a 


Day. By Lee Meriwether, With Portrait. 12mo, ornamental 
cloth, $1.25. 
XI. 


BALDINE, AND OTHER TALES. By Karl Erdmann 
Edler. Translated from the German by the Earl of Lytton. l6mo, 
half cloth, 75 cents. 

XII. 


THE WOODLANDERS. A Novel. By Thomas Hardy, 


Author of ‘The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid,*A Laodi- 
cean,’ &c. 16mo, half cloth, 75 cents. 








The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Harper & 
BROTHERS, post paid, to any part of the United States and Canada, on recvript of the 
price. 

HarpPer & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents postage. 


PRICE 


10 CENTS 


VARIED, BRILLIANT, AND TIMELY. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY, 1887 (Vol. 74, No. 444), 


READY APRIL ¥ 


FR( mv TISPIE 4 W si / ffi ‘ ‘ J Tl { Pl 7 . if x i 4 ‘ ; j 
in Coleraine’ irawn by EF a Abies 


>, CONTAINS 


THE RECENT MOVEMENT JIN SO ’ \ Li Af 
ture. By Charles W. Coleman iustrated by Twelve Portrat . ‘ 
ecraphs, 

THE THREE TETONS (YELLOWSTON “4RA) By Alte 
Weilington Rollins. Richly Ulustrat y Fenn, Graham, Welton, a Krush 


ACTING AND ACTORS 


Drawings of Freneh Actors ta Character 


KITTY OF COLERAINE. A Ballad Lilustrated by Edwin A 
Abbey 

THE AMERICAN MAST/FF. By Charles C. Marshall. Tlustrated 

THROUGH THE CAUCASUS {A By Ralph Meeker 
Fully Lilustrated , 

NARKA. A STORY Of SS/ AN é { Hy 
Kathleen O'Meara 

APRIL HOPES. PART] By W. D. Howells 

MEXICAN NOTES. PART Il CUAUTI By Charles 
Dudley Warner 

SOCIAL STUDIES SECOND S IES I. The Nature and Sig 
nificance of Corporations By Ri : T. Fly 

JERRY AND CLARINDA { STORY. Bw William Henrv 
Bishop : 

POEMS % “YEF AND FAITH. By Amelia Rives, FROWNS 
AND Ts. “Sis > H Stoddard. TAE NIGHT MIST. By Margaret Deland 

“ss 
%G . ; 

EDITOR'S & », TAR. Bv George William Curtis. A Con 
cert by the Sylv P * Soctety —Prohidition and Regulation. Henry Ward 
Beecher. —The Cen, > umbta College 

Vn 
EDITOR'S STUDY. 2» ‘iam Dean Howells. Early Letters of 


Miss Welsh 


a 


Lowell's Democracy and 
Emancipation of Massachuset's.A 
8 with Socrates, and Tal&s with Socrates 
‘net to Socrates ip the New Fngland of the 
pular Appreciation of the Best Books 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Thomas Carlvle Carlvle's 4 
other Addresses.and Mr ro 
Peculiar Theocracy A Day in 
about Life: what would have hap, 
Seventeenth Century Toistol — 


MONTHLY RECORD OF 
ligence. — Disasters bituary 


Political Intei 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. Conducted by Charles Dudley Warner. 


TOO LATE. Full page illustration from the Original Drawing by 
George Du Maurier 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
PER YEAR: 


NOW 


Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States or Canada, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


HARPER'S WEEELY : , 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR : ° “400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (One Number a week for 52 weele) #10 60 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Drajt, to 
aroid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current 


number. * 





Published by HARPER & 


BROTHERS, New York. 
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‘The Ns ation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 





FOUNDED 1865. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “* Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
[No deviation. } 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line,— 


each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 





A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with! — 
choice of page, $27. 6 
A page (3 columns), $360 each insertion; with|— 


choice of position, $80, - 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|_ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- “ 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; 2750, 20 per ce nt.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 3l. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 


where|— 


——15 


The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
coptes, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion, 


* .* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F. Gillig & Co,, 449 Strand. 








Schools. 


ee post, Ad States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICU 
LACK HALL ySCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Pre tory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commcdations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





ONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL — A 
Preparatory School for Oia 8500 per year. 
For C ircular address H. WILSON, A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
NORWOOD INS 7 ITUTE. 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ale 
and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[ NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.—Law 
A School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 
‘ 


Address HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amhers 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Chemistry, Art, and Music, at Amherst College, July 
6 to August 9. For Circular and Programme, address 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 

EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
NSTITOTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Arc Architecture, etc. JamEs P. 
Munrok, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTTI- 
tute of Technology and for Harvard College with- 

out Greek. _Private § School. ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL ( ra Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute o pochustoay 
is aspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facu 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 152 Huntington Ave. 
ME. E. DECOMBES FRENCH HOME 
for Students remains open the entire year. High- 
e est t referenc es. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca- 
a, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D., Pro 
prietor. 


+ 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 

V R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DA YAND 
l f Family School for boys.—Fits for college—SUMMER 
VACATION, Mr. Kendall will take charge of four bovs 
(with or without instruction) during the months of July 
and August, at his farm on Sutton’s Island, opposite 
Northe ast Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me. Circulars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. - 
“CIEN TIP IC FRAELFARALIORI 
‘ School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. !nst. Technology. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. KN pp, S. B. (M. I. T.). 


MASSACHUSETIS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. 


tory and Spending school for boys. 


— PREPARA- 


Third term be- 

















leasant- 
in New 








gun April 13, 18 
For all iedeennation address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 
~~ MASSACHU SETTs, W est Bridgewater. 
E OWARD COLLEGIATE JINSTTI- 
tute. Full woop ere shorter college course. 
FLEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston’ neve and 
Newnham College, Cambridge. England. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth 
AT= A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 28th. 
J. G. Whittier says: “ A better, healthier, and 
er place for a school couid se arcely be foun 
England ~ 
NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. —JOHN 
~ C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months In advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 
New York, New Hartford, near Utica. ny 
i RS. COLLIER’ S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Pi girls from six to sixteen. Open the entire year. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
TERN'’S SUMMER SCHOOL OF LAN- 
guages. with THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF ME- 
THODs.—Five weeks, from July 11 to August :2, 1887, 
under the personal supervision of Pror. 8S. M. STERN, Di- 
rector of Stern's School of Languages, New York City. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, Lat IN, and GREEK. 
Tuition and Boardlow Reduced R. R. fares from New 
York, New England, and the West. 
Send postal c a for 36 page circular, addressing 
WALTER S. PARKER, Reading, Mass., or 
c Has. F, KinG, Boston Highlands, Mass. 











NEw York, maeninionn Bridge. 
] pz VEAUX COLLEGE,—A 
Boarding Sehest for Boys 


WILFRED Ht “Munro, A.M., President. 


Military 





NEw YORK, Svracuse. 
RS. CHARLOTTE MAY WILKIN- 
son’s Home School for Girls.—$1,000 r year. 
No extras. =, ten pupils. Beautiful and healthful 
situation on the hills above Syracuse. School year be 
ns Sept. 14, 1887. Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, 
yeorge Wm. Curtis, Kev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, —~ 
May Alcott, James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V. 
Lothrop. 


New York, Utica. . 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. > 
IR VN MA WR COLLEGE.—A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
aduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
atin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French. Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old High Ger 
man, Historv, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Bi 
ology, including Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s aqpeeeies complete. 
Fellowships (value $450)in Greek, English, Mathematics, 
History, and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

} RS. COMEGYs AND MISS BELL'S 
LV. English, French, and German Boarding Schoo! 
for Young Ladies. 

Students prepared for College. 

Ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 

Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
Ms ANABLE’S BOARDING Az ~ 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen | Sept. 2 


~~ ENGLAND, Bournemouth. 

“ORSE CLIFF. — Mrs. James Macdonell, 
T assisted by a resident Tutor, a graduate of Oxford, 
takes charge of the sons of American parents who wish 
to travel. Gorse Cliff is a large house standing in its own 
garden. Itis close to the shore. The School Course in 
cludes Greek, Latin, French, Mathematics, English sub- 

jects, Drawing, Swimming. 


REFERENCES 
Fllis Yarnall, Esq., 











Philadelphia. 
hila. 


105 South Front St., 
W.C. Alderson, Esq. .. Lehigh Valley R. 'R. Office, 
} at R. Cope, Esq., No. 1 Walnut St., Phila. 
R. H. Hutton, Esq. tnglefield Green, Staines, Eng. 
Herbert Nankivell, Esq , M.D., Bournemouth. 
The Rev. Alexander Bennett, Bournemouth. 

NOW A 


7y. 
Teachers, etc. 

4 COLLEGE GRADUATE, 

law student, who has had two years experience as 

a teacher, and can speak German and some French, 
would like to take a few boys for a tripin Europe during 
the summer holidays. 

References given and requested. 

For particulars address 

OsaooD SMITH, Cambridge, Mass. 


GOOD CHANCE FOR A DELICATE 
F boy. A gentleman (graduate of Harvard), who is 
educating his own children on a farm, would like a boy 
from eight to twelve years old to educate with them. 
Highest references. Address G, L. S., Box 1347, Ports 
mouth, N. H. 


A GRADUA TE ’ OF HARVARD AND 

of a German university cum /Jaude, and a success 
ful teacher of five years’ experienee, desires an engage 
ment in classics. References to the chief professors of 
classics In the East. “C lassics,”” Nation office. 


GRADUATE OF THE U. S. NAVAL 
Academy (Class of °75) desires engagement. Ma 
thematics, Natural Phil agg & Chemistry, Mechanical 
Engineering, and Drawi 1 coach candidates for 
West Point and Annapolis. U sonenplcnalle references. 
Terms $1.50 per ay Address 
, P. O. Box 2609, New York City. 


y TIT) TE OF VA. MIL. INSTI- 

tute and A.M. of Indiana State University, desires 

a position in some reputable college or university, as pro 

fessor or instructor of German, French, and Spanish. 

Studied 3'4 years at Berlin, Paris, and Madrid. years’ 

rience. References given. J. M. P., P. O. Box 280, 
Ashiand, Hanover County, Virginia. 


HARVARD GRADUATE (85), PR/- 
vate tutor for the past two years, desires engage- 
ment after July 1. Address A. B., Box 48, Waltham, Mass. 


Pn ENGLISH LADY, INSTRUCTOR 
in Modern Languages at Bryn Mawr College, is 
seeking a position in a family for the summer vacation. 
She can speak German and French fluently, and read Ita 
lian with pupils. Good Te 
“R.C.,.” Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


N EPISCOPAL CLE RGYMAN WILL 

receive a limited number of boys, whose parents 
may wish to travel, into his home for the summer. Also 
college men received who wish special tutoring | for the 
summer months. Address W. L. &., P.O. Box 70, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 


PARISIAN LADY, EXPERIENCED 
teacher of French and Music, wishes an engage 
ment at the country for the summer. Most pre re 
ferences from families and schools. Addres: 
MLLE. FERRIERE, 231 West 49th St. . oNew York, 


SCIENCE PROFESSOR, SPENDING 
July and August in Colorado, will take several 
boys with him. Instruction either informal or special, as 
desired. For itinerary and particulars address 
GEOLOGIST, care the Nation. 


SPECIALIST IN CZ ASSICS (H: A R- 
vard Ph.D.), who has taught several years. desires 


a professorshio ina college or high school. Address C, 
Box 144, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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7 wera etc. 
YARLES W.STONE , Tutor for Harvard 


68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


I GRENCH.—THE REV. A. B. CRI 
chet, late French lecturer in the Presbyterian The 
ological ¢ ‘ollege, Montreal, desires to receive a few board 
ers desiring to perfect their knowledge of the French 
language. ee accommodation and thorough train 
ing. Aadress, 1263 Dorchester St., Montreal, Canada. 


OISETTIAN SCHOOL OF MEMOR J} 

« training. Persons willing to join a Class, each 
member of which will receive instructions for €5 12, in 
stead of $25.57, will please address John J. L. Houston, 
Blairsville, Indiana Co., Penna. 

Fees to be sent to Professor A. LoIseTTE, 237 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, who will, if asked, send prospectus 
post free. 


M554. ©. A. C. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL OF 
F Young Ladies’ School in Portsmouth, N. H., an 
nounces her seventh vacation trip to Europe. 


School Agenctes. 


YARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish Suitable teachers, and fo inform no others. 


RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC Y, 110 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College, high and pri 
vate school work. J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


LE ROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENC Yy, 

Times Building, Chic will supply superinten. 
dents, grade teachers, special sts with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


*CHOOL AGENCY.—Oldest and best known 
. in the United States. Estab’d 1855. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN &C o., 7 East 14th St., New York. 
THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 














[ TNION TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 
/ Astor Place, New York City. W. D. Kerr, Secre 
tary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 





GOLD MEDAL, RS 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 













; The Nation. 
MAY ATLANTIC, 


CONTENTS : 


THE COURTING OF SISTER WISBY. 
Orne Jewett. 


Sarah 


CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES. A.A 
Hayes. 

THE LAST C-ESAR. 1851-1870. A Poem. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

MARCO MINGHETTIL. Wm. Chauncy Lang 
don, 

PAUL PATOFF, X., XI. F. Marion Craw 
ford. 


THE M-XENADS. Clinton Scollard. 

THE SH. oo ARE-SHAPLEIGH ENTAN 
GLEMEN 

THE DEC yed E 
Parsons. 

OUR HUNDRED 4yS IN EUROPE. Ul 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


SONNEI. With su Version of Euripides’ Alces 
us. William Cranston Lawton. 


A GLIMlSK OF EMERSON'S 
J. Eliot Cabot. 

AN ANCIENT ERROR. Andrew 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 

FLUITERBUDGET. Otive Thorne Miller 

THE SECOND SON. XVIL-XIX. M. OL. W 
Oliphant and T, B, Aldrich, 

CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, REVIEWS. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


BANGS & COMPANY, 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, 
Will sell at auction MAY 
The Biblical, Classical, and Miscellaneous 


LIBRARY 


of the late 


‘ a r 
LLES SHORT 
CHARLES SHORT, 
Professor of Latin in Columbia College and one of 


the Revisers of the Bible. 


00 lots) now ready. 


OF DUTY. George Frederic 


BOYHOOD 


Hedbrooke 


Fifth Paper. 


Zand following days 


Catalogues (over 3,7 





6% NET INTEREST 6% 


GUARANTEED BY THE 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


TRUST CO., 
Capital Paid-up............ 


Debentures secured b 
real estate held by the 
Call at Office or write for particula 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Equitable Building, x. % City. 


The Sauveur Summer Col- 
lege of Languages. 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, Vt., to 
OSWEGO, N. Y.). 
Twelfth Session, July 11 to August 19. 
Faculty, twenty-two teachers. Attendance last year, 460 
students. Tuition, $20. 


For BOARD and ROOMS, and also for REDUCED RAIL- 
ROAD FARES, address the Manager, A. C. MaTTooy, Os 
wego, N. Y. 

The circular and programme may be had of F. W. 
Christern, New York, or Cari Schoenhof, Boston. [nfor- 
mation concerning the —-* will be given and C “> 
logues furnished at the Teac Agency of Mrs, M. 
Young Fulton, 23 Union Square, Rew York. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. ) * 
CAMP HARVARD, 
The Summer Camp for Young Boys, furnishes a rational, 
healthy out-door life, where, under competent super 
vision, they can engage 1m manly sports and puild u 
bodily strength. 3d Year. Cabins Canporeeess. Boo 
study not allowed. (See “A Boys’ Camp” in St. Nicholas, 
June, 1886.) eee 3 F. NICHOLS, 
17 Lawrence I Hall, all, Cambridge, Mas £8. 


hk AG DOLLS. — Vide Nation, Feé. Nos. 
L. 83 (night dress 30 cents, Box 185, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cedovecccccess . $1,000,000.00 
first morte: Ages “on improved 
ercantile — Co., New York. 
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{| Second Edition 

An Ill 
Grammar of 


German Game of 
Model Games, 


ustrated 





the 
Cards. 
German Card-Table Talk 


SKAT 


and Playing Cards. 


Crown S8vo, Cloth Extra, Gilt Top, $1.0. 
“The most delightful of all games.."—N. ¥. Times. 
“Skat ts a power in German life."—N. Y. Nat: 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., New York. 


PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


Tove OPATHY—A Philadel} 
tleman bought a #3 horse. Ho ree 
right shoulder. Rheumatism. O!d-style 
helpless. Horse offered for sale cheap. Homoeopathic 
shysician sees what ails him and buys. Gives him a 
ew doses of Brvonia. Horse permanently cured and 
doctor has a fine bargain. We could fill columns with in- 
stances of the wonderful efficacy of Homcopathy with 





ein hia ja gem 
grew lame in 
* boss ” doctor 


animals. Price lists, catalogues, etc .sentfree. Address 
ans of our pharmacies. POERICKE & TAFFI 
New York: 7 W. 42d St.; 145 > Grand St. 
Philadelphia : 1011 Arch St.; 1035 Walnut St 
Raltimore : 212 W. Fayetre St. 
Washington : &38 F St 
Pittaburgh : @27 Smithfeld St. 
Chicago : 36 Madison St, one door west of Wabash Ave 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
ns Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Meriodicals. 





CARL ScHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
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Popular Science Month] 
FOR MAY, 


CONTENTS 

THE NATURAL VERSUS THE SUPERNATI 
KAI Ry John Burroughs 

PRESENI osaee ss rhit “REER GUESS 
TION. By Prot. B. J. James 

THE SUN'S HEA Rv Sir W im Thoms 
F.ROS 

CREATION OR EVOLUTION iy WwW. PD. f 
Sueur, 


MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS. By M. de Nada 
Inc. (Illustrated ~ 

SOCLTALSUSTENANCI Rv Henry J. Philpott 

ORLGIN OF COMERS AND METEORS bs i'r 
Richard A. Proctor 


INFLUENCE OF SNOW-MASSES ON CLIMA 


By M. A.J. Woeikot? 

HYGIENE AS A BASIS OF MORALS. By t 
ces Emily White, MoD 

MEXICAN ANTIQUITIBS. Ry Ra 


Illustrated 


PRALRTE-PFLOWERS OF EARLY SPRING ity 


Byron D. Halsted, Set 
HATS AS ACAUSE OF BALDNESS. Hy Wt 
Ceotniock 
AMONG THE TRANSYLVANIAN SANGNS. 1 
Marriage Customs 
WILLIAM BABUOUCK HAZEN Ry Prot, Cleve 
land Abbe 
SKETCH OF JAMES FERGUSSON With Pr 
trait.) 
CORRESPONDENGCT 
EDITOR'S TABLE: State Eduecatiot The Newt 
Meeting of the American Assoctatt 
LITERARY NOTICES, POPULAR MISCELLUA 


N\ NOTES 


Price, 50 cents Single Number : 6) per An 


of HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Revised in part by Mr. Beecher, and under re- 
vision by him at the time of his death. 12mo, 
loth, gilt top, price, $1.0 

y J. a 5 . 
/ MOLL 1% OLs . 

An E-say in the Science of Finance. By Henry 
C. Adams of the University of Michigan 
and Cornell University. Svo, cloth, 400 pp., 


price, $5.00, 


se & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
street, 


2 5 Bond 


nd New York. 


TENTH SEASON The most 
enjoyable and economical ex 
eursions ever p tanned More 
wn for the money than 


la Any sour yet offered Travel and Hotels first 


class. COMPANY Sk EcT By the Palatial, Fast, New 
Steamship, CITY OF ROME Send for circular, free 
BE. TOURJEER., Boston 
tour round the world! Five 


way *4 Or a 
} kK times abroad! As escort, companion, 
-7T LP >J> + reliable gentleman Address * 
EUROPE care of Nation, New Yor City 
OUTING Abroad for Students, Teachers, & 
IN Others. 90 days for $400. Address 
EU ROPE. 


&c., to party of means, by thoroughly 
IND. UNIV sth Summe Tramp - Tri; 
Librarian Spangler, Bloomington. 
ANY Book noticed or advertised in the Nation wiil be 
supplied on receipt of price by 
LAUGHTON, MACDONALD & CO., 
Booksellers and Importers, 
31 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
JA SH & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST., 
N. Y., Booksellers. Local History, Genea logy, 


First Americ an Editions, Old and Scarce Books in all ce 
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JUST READY: 


*\7 N ‘? 
CYCLING. 
By VISCOUNT BURY and G. LACY 


HILLIER. 


The new vc lume in the Badminton Library of Sports and 
Pastimes, Illustrated with 19 full-page plates and 
60 wood engravings in the tert. 
One volume, crown 8vo, 472 pages. 
In clotn, #3 50. 
In half blue morocco, zilt top, 25.00. 

Among the most important contents of the volume are 
chapters on Riding; Racing; Touring; Training; ‘ress; 
Clubs; Tricycling for Ladies; Kacing Paths; Construc 
tion. including Bicycles, Dicycles, or Otto Type Machines, 
and Tricycles; the Press, and Cycling viterature. 


NEW EDITION OF KUGLER’S 
ITALIAN PAINTING. 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING, THE ITA- 
LIAN SCHOOLS. Based on the Handbvok of Kugler, 
originally edited by Sir Charles L. Eastlake. Fifth 
Edition, thoroughly revised and in part rewritten by 
AUSIEN HENRY Layarp, G.C.B., D.c.L., Correspond 
ing Member of the Institut de France, Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Trustee of the National 
Gallery, ete., author of ‘ Nineveh and its Remains,’ 
with nearly 250 iliustrations. London: L887. 2 vols. 
crown S8vo, cloth, $12.00, 


THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH 
LINNAEUS. 


A Chapter in Swedish History. By Mrs. FLORENCE Cappy, 
author of ‘Footsteps of Jeanne ¢’Arc,’ ete. With six 
illustrations and two maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
$4 50. 

The work is a very important contribution to bio 
graphy, and will be found of great interest by the lovers 
of out-door life, as well as by those engaged in botanical 
studies. It is written in clear, beautiful English, and is 
the first adequate memoir of the great botanist. 

“ Deeply interesting volumes—the first biography of 
Linnaeus in the English language written in this cen 
tury. . . . Viewed simply as interesting literature, 
‘Through the Fields with Linnwu ’is far more attrac- 
tive and infinitely more profitable than is a novel.’— 
The Beacon. 


A New Book by the Author of 
‘Hints on Advocacy.’ 


BEFORE TRIAL: 


WHAT SHOULDBE DONE BY CLIENT, 
SOLICITOR, AND COUNSEL, from a barrister’s 
point of view. With a Treatise on the Defence of 
Insanity. By Ricwarp Harris, Barrister-at Law. 
12mo, cloth. 300 pages. $#1.50, nef. 





Also Just Ready, the 8th Edition of 
HINTS ON ADVOCACY: 


CONDUCT OF CASES CIVIL AND CRI- 
MINAL, CLASSES OF WITNESSES, and Sugges 
tions for Cross-Examining them, ete. By RicHarD 
HARRIS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, nef, 


*,* Imported and published in America by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


254 Washington, St., Boston. 





Unlimited Fun! 


MARK TWAIN SAYS: 
“Tt isa darling literary curiosity.” 


English as She ts Taught. 


Genuine answers to Examination Questions in 
our Public Schools. Collected by one who has 
bad many years’ experience. 

For glaring absurdities, for humorous errors, 
for the great possibilities of the English language, 
see this book. 

Boards flexible, new style, 50 cents. 

Cloth, gilt top (unique), $1.00. 

Your bookseller will show it to you. 


English Wanters, 
AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS A 
Flistory of English Lite- 
vature. 


BY HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature at University 
College, London. Volume L., extra cloth, gilt 
top, price $1.50. Other volumes to follow. 





Celebrities of the Century, 


Being a Dictionary of Men and Women of tbe 
Nineteenth Century. Edited by Lloyd C. 
Sanders. One volume, large quarto, leather 
back. Price, $5.00. 


As the title implies, it is a biographical dictionary of 
the century, containing condensed accounts of the lives 
of every man and woman who has won distinction dur- 
ing the years from 1800 to 1887, no matter what quarter 
of tne globe they may be a native of. The American 
celebrities have been written of by and under the super- 
vision of well known American writers. 





Practical Electricity. 


A Laboratory and Lecture Course, for First 
Year Students or Electrical Engineering, 
based on The Practical Definitions of the 
Electrical Units. By W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S. 
With numerous illustrations. One volume, 
12mo, extracloth. Price, $2.50. 

This book is intended to assist students tn acquiring ex- 
perimentally an exact working knowledge of electric 


currents, difference of potentials, resistance, electromo 
tive force, quantity, capacity, and power. 


The Tragedy of Brinkwater. 


A Novel. By Martha Livingston Moodey. One 
volume, 16mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.00. 





Strong in conception, vigorous in style—a story that 
will interest young and old alike—each detail develops 
untdél the climax is reached, and the mystery of ‘The 
Tragedy of Brinkwater’ ts revealed. 





Vachts and Vachting. 


With over 110 illustrations by Fred. S. Cozzens 
and others. One volume quarto. Price, 
$1.50. Full gilt, extra cloth, price, $2.00. 


Edition de luxe, on large paper, and limited to 
250 copies. Price, $5.00. 

This delightful volume includes a *‘ History of 
American Yachting,” by Capt. R. F. Coffin; 
‘*The Mayflower and Galatea Races of 1886,” by 
Chas. E. Clay; ** American Steam Yachting.” 
by E. S. Jaffray; ‘British Yachting,” by C. J. 
C. McAlster. 

Complete descriptive catalogue sent free to 
any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
739 AND 741 BROADWAY,NEW YORK, 





Macmillan & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 





A New Story by the Author of ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs,’ ‘Doctor Claudius,’ &c. 


SARACINESCA. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of * Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Zoroas- 
ter,’ ‘ A Tale of a Lonely Parish,’ &c. 


12mo, $1.50. This Day. 


By the Same Author. Price $1.50 each. 


Mr. Isaacs. 

Doctor Claudius. 
Zoroaster. 

A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 





Mr. John Morley’s Address 


ON THE STUDY OF LITERA- 
ture. The Annual Address to the Students 
of the London Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching. By John Morley. 
Globe 8vo, bds., 50 cents: Popular Edition, 
8vo, paper, 5 cents. 


THE FIRST NINE YEARS OF 
the Bank of England. An Inquiry into a 
Weekly Record of the Price of Bank Stock 
from August 17, 1694, to September 17, 1703. 
By James E. Thorold Rogers. 8vo, $2. 





ENGLAND UNDER THE AN- 


gevin Kings. By Kate Norgate. With maps 
and plans. 2 vols. svo, $9 00. 





AN EASTER VACATION IN 
Greece. With Lists of Books on Greek 
Travel and Topography, etc. By John Ed- 
win Sandys, Litt. D. Witha map and plan 
of Olympia. 12mo, $1 25. 





CORRESPONDENCE BE- 
tween Goethe and Carlyle. Edited by Chaales 
Eliot Norton. 12mo, $2.00. 





EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS 
Carlyle. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
With two portraits. 12mo, $2.25. 





Macmillan & Co, invite the attention of book- 
buyers and librarians to the new supplement to 
their general Catalogue,containing a list of their 
new publications issued during the past sir 
months, together with those of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Copies sent free by 
mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


New York, 112 Fourth Avenue. 
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The Week. 


Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON, in an interview pub- 
lished by the Boston //erald, says that the Inter- 
State Commerce Act, if it can be enforced, 
will have the effect to increase the average 
charge for railway transportation in the coun- 
try—an effect precisely opposite to that which 
was intended. One of the examples cited by 
him is the increased charge on the wool 











of California, which must pay a much 
higher rate for carriage to the Eastern 
manufacturers than before. It is doubtful, 


indeed, if it can be carried at all by 
railway. If it cannot be so carried, it must 
come by water, and the vessel-owners will be 
able to charge any rate up to that which 
the Commerce Act compels the railway 
to charge. Probably the act will have 
the effect to increase the importation of 
foreign wool, for, as Mr. Atkinson observes, 
the low rates on the ‘‘ long haul” have been 
brought about not by competition among the 
railways nor by competition of the rail- 
ways with water routes, but ‘‘ by the para- 
mount competition of product with product in 
the principal markets.” It is this and not 
any choice of their own 
such low rates to the long haul on 
the wool and fruits of California, on the 
wheat of Dakota, the corn of 
the cottonof Texas. The very phrase ‘‘charg- 
ing what the traffic will bear,” Mr. Atkinson 
shows, grew out of the necessity of Jvwering 


which has given 


KXKansas, end 


the rates to meet this superior, this dominé¢r- 
ing competition of product with product in 
the markets, and not out of any supposed de- 
sire to raise the rate to the highest figure the 
merchant or manufacturer could pay. 





When the Inter-State Commerce Bill was 
pending we pointed out the fact that the long 
and short-haul clauses would operate as an in 
ter-State protective tariff. The Ohio 
growers have not been slow to perceive its 
value in this sense. They are said to be pre- 
paring a protest against granting the pe 
tition of the California wool-growers, 
have asked that the clause in question be 
suspended as to their product, representing 
that its enforcement would be absolutely ruin- 
ous to their industry. 


wool 


who 


The Ohio wool-growers 
are alive to this factalso, and they are according- 
ly strenuous in insisting that the law be strictly 
enforced. The producers of raisins in Califor 
nia have discovered that the Commerce Act 
serves to nullify the tariff on foreign raisins by 
increasing the freight charge to Eastern mar 
kets to a point equal to the customs duty. The 
sugar-refiners on the Pacific coast, who have 
been enabled, by getting their raw sugar from 
the Hawaiian Islands free of duty, to send 
their product as far east as St. Louis, have 
likewise struck the snag of the Commerce Act, 
and have put in a petition that th 
short-haul clause be 
gards sugar, to 
finers who pay 


long and 
suspended as re 
which the 
duties 


Eastern re 


equal to 100 per 


cent. ad valorem on raw sugar, have very pro 
perly objected. The salmon canneries of the 
Columbia River will be heard from soon, and 
it will be in order then for the fishermen on the 
Atlantic coast to stand up for a strict construs 

tion of the law. 





The applications of the railway employees 
and of the travelling salesmen to the Com 
merce Commission, for a construction of the 
new law on the subject of free passes and free 
extra baggage, serve to show what an enor 
mous deal of work the Commission are likely 
to have before them, The Supreme Court of 
the United States, with its four years’ arrear 
ages of undecided and unheard 
will be a marvel of promptness and activity 
by comparison with the Commission. The 


CASES, 


two petitions present eight se parat questions, 
and some of these are divisible into two or 
three parts. The Commission were enabled 
to answer all of them ip a summary manner 
by saying that no authority had been given 


them to decide supposititious cases, but only 


those which come up in the practical 
working of the law. Thus the answers 
to the eight questions, with their varia 


lions, are merely deferred They will 


all come up again, and must then be answered 
after more or less argument pro and cor \t 
tention is drawn by the petition of the railway 
employees to the magnitude of the deadhesd 
taxon the railways. It appears that passes an 
customarily granted to the emplovees of tl 

railway and their 


immediate families ils 


more or less to the employecs of other railways 


+? 


also to ofticers and employees of railways 


out of employment and seeking situations 


also. to associations of railway. ofticers 
and employees 


their 


travelling to and = from 
meetings and 


conventions, also to 
the immediate families of 


conventions 


delegates to such 
In fact, it would seem that all 
railway officers and most railway employees 


have their ‘‘ hats chalkec ll over the United 
States. The Commerce Actis very stringent on 
the subject of discriminations in the trans 
portation of passengers, and makes 


no exception in favor of railway) em 








ployees. The railway companies themselves 
appear to be nothing loath to observe this 
clause, 

It would not be surprising if the next ¢ 
gress should witness a struggle between thi 
commercial classes of the country and the rai 
ways, the former seeking to repeal or essent 

| ly change the Commerce Act, and the latter t 
keep it in fore The great virtue of the 
AK to tl railways is that it 9 pre 
} vents the secret cutting of rates. Such 
cutting has been the cause of the breaking of 
all the agreements to maintain rates in the past. 
It has undermined all the pools. It has driven 
pool commissioners frantic, and has led railway 
} managers to doubt the verv existence of virtue. 


ition bh 


as been, and is always when 








i . 

Is Scarce, sO Savage that no dependence 
could be placed upon the word of any- 
body who had the authority to issu 


Pe wav-bdill or to make a 





freight con- 





tract. The pools, having no legal « 

and no standing in court. could 1 f 
their agreements against their own 1 teers 
Consequently, they went to pieces almos : 
fast as they were formed, until M } 

lespx itor isked for a law t ( . 
legal ‘ ind rewuint such rm ‘ 
wiilit to make concessions t t 
it at which railway managers wi 

stood aghast twenty years ago. The Cor ‘ 


Act goes far towards supplying whiat ¢ 


sioner Fink wanted It does not lega 
Indeed, it abolishes thet But it ves wl 
no pool ever had befor viz., pul \ 
gether with the power of the Sheri? and 
Grand Jury to iscertain the {! 
punish the guilty 

The contros ~\ \ i a 
Eastern and Wes i \ 

Ppaving com { { 

ekKets unde ily iS 
Val anal per l t l 
SY OOO OOO per y s VOI\ 

This s is TOW ve fr 
of the ra uls 
hy nublic ft s 
If the mamriss “ 
Ww 1 get f \ 
red PaAssenuy i ably 
~“ whi weve 
mission s “ 
res N \ ~ Ss 
Wes vs so stu 
the commiss svstel l | rs ( 
n Law is ftlatlv a < l R 

in be paid for passer x, thev car paid for 
freig ilso, and t Vv eXtent, and ier 
or broke in div h on ssions with t] 
shippers in any wav he chooses. 1 her 
words, the law tnay be completely nullified by 
making rebates at the point of shipment and 
calling them commissions. We cannot con 

4 

evlve t Inve moti for retan roth 
commission svster nthe West in the face of 
t} iw and de ines f the protest f the 
Eastern roads, unless the commission men 
themselves are making a square divide ” 
with somebody 

There w is something at once comi ind pea 
thetic in tl Republic in banquet which 
served up in Boston on Saturday Distin 

lished Republicans from outside the State 


had been invited, but with remarkable una 
This threw 


Upon 


nimity they all declined to attend. 
he burden of speechmaking 
Hoar, and they improved it 


Wearisome ‘length We can 


senators 
Dawes ind 


‘ 


to a most 


conceive of no more heartless use of a banquet 
than to entice several hundred men to it, and 
then to turn loose upon them two such lugu 
brious orators as Dawes and Hoar. - They 
both stood up and said at great length the 
same things that they had been saying with 
more or less fulness for the past 


There was 


five or 
ten years, not a ray of fresh 
gleam of a new idea in 
speech from beginning to end, 


ness or a either 
The quality of 
Mr, Dawes’s speech can be inferred by the 


following sample from his introductory re- 
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marks: ‘* The atmosphere we are breathing 
here to-day is so surcharged with genuine Re 
publicanism that there can be little need of 
either tonics or stimulants. The spirit of the 
olden time is upon us again. The cause is 
again, as of old, paramount, and the individual 
subordinate. I congratulate the Republican 
party of Massachusetts, so largely represented 
here to day, upon the harmony and earnestness 
everywhere manifest—sure precursors of suc- 


cess. i 





Mr. Hoar’s speech was in the same line, as the 
following familiar passage will show: ‘‘ The 
Democratic party represents and is controlled 
by the opinions and purposes as they are to- 
day of the men who, twenty years ago, thought 
rebellion, secession, and slavery were right; 
and the Republican party represents and is 
controlled by the opinions and purposes as they 
are to-day of the men who, twenty years ago, 
thought rebellion, secession, and slavery were 
wrong.” After an hour or more of this kind 
of oratory, other but brief speeches were made, 
and then Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, with the 
late untoward result in Rhode Island in mind, 
quoted with depressing effect : 

“ [hold it truth with him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ 
This confession that the party was dead was 
received in silence, and Mr. Lodge went on to 
explain that its death was merely seeming, that 
it has suffered disaster chiefly because of the 
“petty personal dislike which is shown to- 
wards candidates.” Mr. Lodge’s stepping- 
stone of the party’s dead self is not high prin- 
ciple, but loyalty to the candidate, no matter 
what his character. Heis going to help the 
party to rise to ‘‘higher things” by retlecting 
Gov. Ames next fall, and by waging unre- 
lenting war upon all Independents and re- 
formers of whatever name or character. 





The Independent, we are informed, is tocon- 
tain an editorial note this week identifying 
‘*Arthur Richmond,” the blackguard contri- 
butor of the North American Review, with Gail 
Hamilton, the great ‘‘lady Junius” of the 
Blaineites. It is intimated by a hint in the 77ri- 
bune, that there are two Arthur Richmonds in 
the field, and, therefore, the Zndependent’s dis- 
covery will not conflict with the theory that 
the other ‘‘ Arthur Richmond,” who attacked 
Mr. Bayard in the Jeview, was Mr. 
William Henry Hurlbert. If this be true, 
we must say frankly to all the blackguard 
writers in the country that they are not treating 
Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, the editor, with due 
consideration. They should not presume too 
much on his simplicity or his infirmity. The 
way they are behaving in dumping their rub- 
bish on him, and getting paid for it, reminds us 
of a story which the late James T. Fields 
used to tell of a certain storekeeping New Eng- 
land deacon, one of whose friends related, 
‘*That he warn’t so fore-banded as he used to 
be, because his eyesight failed him about a year 
ago, andas soon as they heerd tell on ’t they be- 
gan to bring him in the counterfeit money 
from fur an’ near, and unloaded nigh $200 of 
the stuff onto him before he found it out.” 





Iron and steel are again in peril, as we 
learn from the Philadelpliia Times, which 








in turn learns the fact from the Bulletin 
of the American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion. The trouble is nota new one. It broke 
out some weeks ago, but was thought to have 
been suppressed by timely action cf the pro- 
ducers. It proceeds entirely from an excessive 
advance in the price of rails, enabling the fo- 
reign producer to run his stuff in, despite the 
existing duty of $17 per ton, not to inention 
ocean freights and other charges. American 
producers are exhorted to hold their appe- 
tites in check, and not to charge so 
much for rails that the foreigner can come in 
here and crush us. The Bulletin of the Iron 
and Steel Association ‘‘ wisely admonishes 
them that the large volume of importa- 
tions means an early and unfavorable influence 
on home prices,” although how that effect is to 
be produced it does not explain. Domestic 
rails were selling a year or two ago at $27.50 per 
ton. They are now quoted at $41.50, at which 
price it appears that they can be import- 
ed. The advance of $14 per ton lets in fo- 
reign rails. Now, an unfavorable influence 
on home prices cannot be produced by any 
amount of importation at $41.50 per ton, 
and the presumption is that at any low- 
er price they could not be imported. A 
hint is thrown out by the Bulletin that there 
are undervaluations at the New York Custom- 
house, but it is evident that this suggestion is 
not much relied upon, because in the same 
breath the American producers are admonish- 
ed to ‘‘ recall the suicidal folly they perpetrat- 
ed only a few years ago, when the iron trade 
revived, by advancing prices until they emp- 
tied all the surplus iron of Europe upon 
our markets and bankrupted themselves. 
Fraud in custom-houses can be readily de- 
tected «9»? remedied, but the temptation to in- 
ordinate profits for producers is most diflicult 
to restrain.” So it would appear. 





Within the last few years a change has thken 
place in the attitude of our Department of 
State towards American citizens residing 
abroad. It has, of course, from the first, ex- 
tended protection to our citizens tem- 
porarily residing in foreign countries. 
But the inclination of the Department for 
many years was to seize upon any small cir- 
cumstance as indicating the abandonment of 
nationality. Indeed, until the present Admin- 
istration, the only exception which had ever 
been made to the presumption of such aban- 
donment by long residence abroad was 
in the case of missionaries. In the cases of all 
others the rule laid down by Mr. Webster bas 
always been applied. That rule was: ‘‘A 
person found residing in a foreign country 
is presumed to be there animo manendi, or 
with the purpose of remaiping; and to re- 
lieve himself of the character which this 
presumption fixes upon him, he must show 
that his residence was only temporary, and ac- 
companied all the while with a fixed and defi- 
nite intention of returning. If in that coun- 
try he engages in trade and __busi- 
ness, he is considered by the law of 
nations as a merchant of that country.” 
The growth of our commerce has been so 
great since Webster's day that it is not at all 
uncommon for a large central firm, situated 
in New York, for example, to have in 








various foreign countries ‘‘ branch houses” pre- 
sided over by trusted agents, American-born 
citizens, who must needs live continuously 
abroad. It is very much to Mr. Bayard’s 
credit that he has not scrupled to place these 
in the same class with the missionaries, 
About a year ago he held that such agents 
were subject to the laws of the country 
in which the firm is domiciled, and to that 
country their domiciliary duties belong. He 
has had occasion lately to emphasize 
this, and to add that such agents are not 
only American citizens, entitled to our 
protection and subject to our laws, but 
are exempt from all burdens which are im- 
posed by the laws of the country in which 
they reside upon its citizens, such as poll taxes, 
taxes on personalty, militia duty, and the like. 





It is becoming evident that the movement 
for church union finds it dangerous to pass 
from the region of vague sentiment to that of 
practical proposals. The resolutions of the 
Presbytery of New York, in the form of an 
overture to the General Assembly, treat the 
Episcopal olive-branch as if it were the 
traditional chip on the shoulder. Under 
the guise of hoisting a reciprocal flag 
of truce, they really throw down the 
gauntlet for new conflicts, with a curious mix- 
ture of benevolence and belligerence, assuring 
the Episcopal Church that its proposed bases 
of union will do very well for Episcopalians, 
but will never answer for Presbyterians. In 
fact, it would seem that the most probable out- 
come of the modern talk about the cordial 
feeling between the denominations and the 
vanishing away of the old distinctions, as soon 
as approach is made to any positive action, 
will be a revival of theological and sectarian 
controversy. This has certainly been the re- 
sult in the case of the Presbyterian churches, 
North and South. As soon as men began to 
speak above a whisper about the possibility of 
the two uniting, the old leaders flew to their 
guns again. The Jnxdependent, the great cham- 
pion of organic church union, bas undoubted 
reason for its sorrowful conclusion that little if 
anything can be done in this generation. But 
why should anything be done? Is any human 
being barmed by the want of church union? 





The notorious Mrs. Howe,the Boston banker, 
who swindled so many women nine years ago 
by offering them 90 per cent. per annum on 
their deposits, has been able to set up her bank 
again in the same place, and has met with 
such success that she has actually ‘‘skip- 
ped” with $50,000. When she was in busi- 
ness on the former occasion, her operations 
raised the question whether women were or 
were not more gullible than men, and a con- 
troversy of considerable bitterness broke out 
between the sexes, in which, if we remember 
rightly, Gail Hamilton played the part of a 
giantess and struck heavy blows for woman. We 
do not believe the discussion had any decided re 
sult one way or the other. The illustrations of 
gullibility which each side was able to produce 
were very impressive, but, as well as we re- 
member, the balance between them was almost, 
if not quite, even. Mrs. Howe’s ability to 
open the bank again and do some business on 
the old principles among her own sex, tells with 
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some force in favor of the theory that women 
fall victims to imposture more readily than men. 
It must be admitted, however, that since the 
career of the firm of Grant & Ward has been 
exposed, the men have had but little to say in 
favor of their superior business perspicacity. 
The promises made by Ward were as wild as 
Mrs. Howe ever made to her depositors, and it 
was not poor spinsters they took in, but men 
familiar with the operations of business and 
the ordinary chances of profit 





The condition in which Messrs, George Rid 
dle and Edgar have left the once 
proud city of Boston, is really pitiable. Mr. 
Fawcett wrote for Mr, Riddle a play which 
he coufidently 


Faweett 


declared to be his 

Riddle apy ared in 
declined to attend 
and the 


own 
masterpiece. Mr. 
it. The public 

in very 
the newspapers “jumped upon” both play and 
actor without mercy. Mr. Fawcett, we be- 
lieve, left town instantly ; Mr. Riddle, shortly 
after the composition of a farewell address to 
the city, in which he tells its inhabitants in the 
frankest manner just what he thinks of them 
Ile says he has no and he 
neither sympathy nor congratulation, regarding 
the latter as ‘‘ hollow and insincere.” He wishes 
it to be understood that 


sive 


sparse numbers, critics of 


asks 


grievance, 


he is as indifferent to 
Boston as Boston is to him, and that no matter 
what other cities may hereafter say of him as 
an actor, ‘Boston will 
opportunity again of sitting in judgment on 


never have an 
me, nor of jumping on me with both feet 
—and the Boston foot is 
This neat rap at the 
of the abstract Bostonian appears to 
Mr. Riddle very happy, for he 
I am in buoyant spirits, not at all 


notoriously 
large.” physical 
aspect 
have made 
concludes 
discouraged, and very hopeful pf being able 
to exist without the suffrages of Boston, whose 
damnation is purely local.” Announcement is 
not yet made of the locality in which Messrs. 
Faweett and Riddle will and 
every city inthe land will be more or 
nervous until it is 


next appear, 


less 


President Hyde of Bowdoin College, in 
Maine, who is the youngest college president 
in America, and was a good base-ball player 
when he was a student himself a few years 
ago, has been talking very sensibly on the gene 
ral subject of college athletics. ‘* Anybody 
who had with a lot 
of vigorous young fellows,” he says, ‘* knows 
that they must have way to dis- 
pose of their superfluous energy,” and he 
believes that, if they do not have sports, they 
will expend it on doors and windows. The 
proof of this is found in the fact that the new 
eymnasium at 


has experience 


some 


Bowdoin has effected a great 


saving in the College’s expenses for repairs, the 
general average of such expenses having never 


before been so low as it was last term 


Part of the credit for this, it should bb 
noted, Dr. Hyde gives to the 


tem introduced by him a year 


jury svVs 
and a half 
ago, under which, in case 


by bontires or 


any damage is done 


smash-ups, the jurors investi 


ate, ascertain who is responsible, and assess 
the persons who did the mischief. Each 
student is obliged to werk in the gympasium 


half bo . 1g wr j in the wee} 
Hail-an-bour a day four days Wm We wees, 





the gymnasium work being carefully graded 
according to the strength and ability of the 
and the system is work 
iag a marked improvement in the College 
physique. Dr. Hyde approves of base ball and 
healthful 
questions the advantage 


men; already 


boating as and manly sports, but 
of intercollegiate base 
ball leagues, on account of their te ndency to 
student to the 
For this rea 


son the Bowdoin Faculty encourage games lx 


foster gambling and lower the 


level of the professional player. 


tween the several classes in pre ference to par 
ticipation in the Maine intercollegiate base ball 
league, although they do not prohibit the stu 


dents from entering the league. 


The 
seph Chamberlain made on Thursday last in 


extraordinary speech which Mr. Jo 
Scotland seems to indicate either that he has 
completely got rid of all the political sagac ity 
he ever had, or has finally determined to cut 
loose from the Liberal party altogether, and 
enroll himself among the Tories for good and 
all. Ever since Burke’s famous protest against 
the ‘‘ indictment of a whole people,” the foun 
dation-stone of the Liberal creed has been the 
assumption that all Jarge bodies or communi 
lies are on the whole, if not always wise, at 
desire to be 


least well-meaning, and peace 


able, and orderly, and respectable. ‘This may 


not always be true—indeed, it is sometimes far 


from true; but Liberal politicians in) every 
country in the world feel bound at Teast to pro 
fess to believe it as one of the cardinal articles 


in the democratic creed. When a country is 
much ravaged by crime or disorder of a political 
nature, the Liberal theory is expressed in the 
words of Sully, that men are never turbulent 
except through ‘‘ impatience of suffering,” or, 
in other words, that protracted resistance to or 
defiance of law 1s the fault of the Government 
It is only high Tories, or German Junkers, ot 
French Legitimists who maintain that a whole 
community or nation is a pack of thieves or 
do wickedness because their 
nature is corrupt and their wholly 
evil, and that the only way of reducing them 


cut-throats, who 
dt sires 


to order is by the free use of the dungeon and 
the scaffold 


ull hold 


His denun 


Mr. Chamberlain seems to have lost 
of this central idea of Liberalism. 


ciations of the Irish are worthy of Mr. Chaplin, 


or the Wee) ans Lowther, or any old Tory 


squire. They are all thieves and assassins to 
gether, and they will probably try to assassi 
nate him for denouncing him, but, like a fine 
old English gentleman that he is, they 


cannot intimidate him. They may kill him if 


thev please, but they are not going to 
him and his friends 
1 


to their children the mighty empire 


prevent 
‘handing down unim 
which their forefathers beque athed to them.” 
When one reads this fustian one can hardly 
rapidity of his rise 
from the position of an active and dexterous 
] i to that of a British 
however, doubtless accounted 
an organizer 





help wondering at the 
an leadi ig 
It is, 


for by his extraordinary skill as 


ind «ohis undoubted ability as an execu 
tive officer. Jt ia now plain enough, how 
eve! that bis bead was vot strong 


enough for his elevation Since his re- 











*)>*) 
¢ de > 1 
volt against Gladstone, to wh 
of him he owed everything t! ! 
those who believed in his sincerity 
restedness has been rapidly liminis] 
his increasing fury against t Ir 
less due to disappointment over t now 
mitted failure of the Uni sf seoes { ‘ 
not loosened Gladstone's hold on 1 K of 
the Liberal party, and t) old 1 s } 
continues te ] \ ‘ 
| 

The letter of Parnell he P nin Bsr 
murders, of wiich the Ls 
What purports to be a f 
COUTrS« in damaging { ! 
thenticated But tl 
against its authenticity l 
publishing aseries of long a | 
nellism and Crim irving ! \ 
tion orthe sympathy of the | ! 
the I im Le i w and Natl ! ! ‘ 
Various crim ana 
pos l by lrish N 
seven vears tx l 1 I 

Americ i I) t sw 
known journalis WAN 
sorts of lat i hu sus 

ll possible pr | 
char or evervil 

wninst it, and \ i 

is phrases the wors . \ 
irticles hay weve! Ww ‘ 
animus, fallen vers N } 
nor the Parnellites \ { 

f the The s | 

eC! il iT \ \ \ \ 

litor, for] <4 s 
them, and cha 1 tak 
ceedings a rst] It s Se) \ 
that he i ed 
stunning rvs vhich We } 
on some f re da This s . 
to be the letter 

The prin } cT lev der i 
iuthenticity of the letter is that it covers the 
case far too completely. It is just such a letter 
as the 7Jimes would get Parnell to write if he 
agreed to help it to damage him s« \ In 
this it closely resembles the campaign storie 
and letters that *‘ workers” get out in this ¢ 
try a day or two before election. He isa 5 
close-mouthed and cautious man, and yet 


: : 
mereivy to satisfy i 


he writes a most ex] 


sorting to any sign or cipher, and then signs it, 


Pal 


like a man, with his own name in full on an- 


other page, so that his corre Sp ndent, the 77Zmes 


suggests, might tear it off if he chose; but‘also, 
it might be added, if he did not so choose, that 
be might sell it to the Tory press. If his signa 


ture be genuine, its appearance on the other 
page looks as if it was obtained as an autograph, 
The Tiines fortified the letter 
amusing way by declaring in advances 
Parnell’s denial will be of 


It will probably turn out to be a clumsy 


has in a very 
that 
no use in demolish 
ing it. 
forgery like the Morey letter, and its appear 
ance is made doubly suspicious by the fact that 
it appeared on the very day on which a division 
was expected on the second reading of thy 
Coercion Bill, 
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DOMESTIC. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has appointed William 
J. Allen of Springfield, Ll, to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern Distnict 
of that State; Col. Wesley Merritt of the Fifth 
Cavalry, now Superintendentat West Point, to 
be a brigadier-general; and Sigourney Butler of 
Boston to be Second Comptroller of the Trea- 
sury, in place of Judge Maynard, promoted to 
the Assistant Secretaryship of the Treasury. 


On April 16 the President appointed Alex- 
ander R. Lawton of Georgia to be United 
States Minister to Austria. Mr. Lawton was 
appointed United States Minister to Russia 
in 1885, but bis name was withdrawn on 
account of a discussion of his political disa- 
bilities, which were removed by the last Con- 
gress. Newton W. McConnell of Tennessee 
has been appointed Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Montana, and George 8S. Peters 
: Ohio United States District Attorney for 
Jtah. 


‘Secretary Whitney has awarded to the Beth- 
lehem Iron Works Company of Pennsylvania 
the contracts for furnishing steel-gun forgings 
and steel-armor plates for new war ships at a 
total cost of $4,512,938. 29. 

Gen. Greely, the new head of the Govern 
ment Weather Bureau, has had prepared, from 
the records of the lust fifteen years, a table of 
mean temperature, rainfall, etc., on every day of 
the year. The figures of any current date, by 
comparison with the mean figures of the last 
fifteen years on a corresponding date, show 
how far the temperature, rainfall, etc., of the 
current date exceed or fall below the normal 
line; and the mean records of a part of any 
season, compared with the mean records of the 
whole of the corresponding season for fifteen 
years, furnish a basis on which it is reasonably 
safe to predict the general character of the re- 
maining part. Gen. Greely hopes thus to send 
to the produce exchanges periodical reports 
that will be of the highest service in changing 
their transactions from a purely speculative 
basis to one of reasonable assurance. 

For the first quarterof this year the revenues 
of the Post-office Department foot up not far 
from $12,500,000, which is an increase of 9 
per cent. over the revenues of the correspond 
ing quarter of last year, and is the largest quar- 
ter’s business ever done by the Department. 


At a reception to ex-Speaker Carlisle at 
Covington, Ky., April 13, he expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘there has never been a time 
since 1876 when the majority of the people 
were not in favor of the principles of the 
Democratic party’; and he said: ‘‘ This 
country is full of vagaries on the powers of 
Government. Some want it to become a great 
eleemosynary institution for the care of every- 
body; some want it to purchase the railroads 
and telegraph lines; some want it te interfere 
with the people’s private business; some want 
it to loan money to indigent people. It is im- 
possible to enumerate the schemes to rob the 
taxpayers for the benefit of somebody else. We 
must overcome the Socialistic theories abroad 
in the land. We must stand everywhere for 
the protection of both capital and labor. We 
must stand everywhere for the rights of men to 
do business with their own money in their own 
way. If the Democratic party does not do this, 
it might as well cease to exist.” 

After the defeat of the Prohibition amend- 
ment in Michigan, fifty Republican members of 
the Legislature, in caucus, decided to prepare 
a bill for high license and local option. Drug 
stores wishing to sell liquors are to pay the 
same tax as saloons. The limit of the license 
was fixed for cities of 10,000 inhabitants and 
over, $700; for cities under 10,000, $500; for 
incorporated villages, $100; for townships, 
$300. A High-License Bill has been intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts Legislature, which 
fixes the price of a first-class license at $1,000, 





second and third class at $750, fourth class at 
$500, and fifth class at $150. 


Three proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of Calfornia failed of adoption at the polls 
on April 12. The first provided that the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court should be elected 
by the judges instead of by the people; the 
second, that the salaries of certain Superior 
Court judges should be increased, as well as the 
salary of the Supreme Court judges from 
$6,000 to $7,500; and the third, that cities of 
more than 10,000 population should make their 
own charters, 

Investigation of the recent effort to kill a 
membcr of the Illinois Legislature, named 
Bailey, of which the fnends of the condemned 
Anarchists in Chicago are suspected, has led 
to the suspicion of an oath-bound organization 
of Socialists to wreak vengeance (in case hope 
of saving the condemned Anarchists is lost) on 
all who have aided ino their prosecution. 

The Ohio State Centennial Commission, of 
which Gov, Foraker 1s Chairman, is making 
preparations for the exposition to be held at 
Columbus next year in commemoration of the 
first settlement of the Northwest Territory. 


A very destructive cyclone swept through 
Belmont County, O., April14. AtSt. Clairs 
ville nearly every house was damaged. The 
churches, banks, court-house, newspaper of- 
tices, and hotels were demolished or so badly 
shattered as to be useless, and many people 
were hurt. At Martin’s Ferry 80 to 100 houses 
were swept away,und almost 100 families made 
homeless. Twenty-five people were more or 
less seriously wounded. 

On April 13 Columbia College celebrated 
its centenniai anniversary. There were 
present many distinguished visitors from 
other institutions of learning, and _hono- 
rary degrees were conferred on the fel- 
lowing: Degree of Doctor of Letters— 
Andrew Dickinson White, Merrill Edwards 
Gates, Francis Andrew March, - Richard 
Salter Storrs, John De Witt, Horace Howard 
Furness, James Albert Harrison, William Milli- 
gan Sloane, Charles Waldstein, William Cop- 
ley Winslow, Henry Barnard, George William 
Curtis, Alice Elvira Freeman, President of 
Wellesley College; George Lansing Taylor, 
Martin | enn Anderson, James Hammond 
Trumbull, Nathaniel Henry Rhodes Dawson, 
Isaac Hollister Hall, Moses Coit Tyler, George 
Bancroft, Francis James Child, William 
Dwight Whitney, Amelia Blandford Edwards, 
Secretary Egyptian Exploration Fund. De- 
gree of Doctor of Laws—Abram_ Stevens 
Hewitt, Julius Hawley Seelye, Benjamin Ap- 
thorp Gould, James Burrill Angell, John Call 
Dalton, Charles Andrews, John Barbee Minor, 
Simon Newcomb, Charles A. Rapallo, Robert 
Earl, Maria Mitchell, Director of Observatory, 
Vassar College; John Chandler Buncroft Davis, 
Frederic Kené Coudert, Charles Augustus 
Young, William Watson Goodwin, Daniel 
Coit Gilman, Francis Amasa Walker, Morri- 
son Remick Waite, William Crawford Ruger, 
John Tyndall, Lewis Morris Rutherfurd, 
Eugene Waldemar Hilgard, Emile Lavasseur, 
Hermann Ludwig von Helmholtz, John William 
Dawson, Daniel Manning, Edward Singleton 
Holden, Moritz Steinschneider. Degree of 
Doctor of Divinity—Frederick Dan Hunting- 
ton, George Williamson Smith, Eugene 
Augustus Hoffman, Robert Brinckerhoff Fair- 
bairn, Albert Zabriskie Gray, Henry Augustus 
Coit, Phillips Brooks, John Richard McGrath. 
Frederic R. Coudert of this city, an alumnus 
of the College, delivered the oration. 


Dr. C. W. Bennett of Evanston, IIl., acting 
for a donor whose name has not been made 
public, has purchased the Ranke library at 
Berlin for the Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
Mr. V. H. R. Carey of this city, a post-gradu- 
ate student of Harvard, has given $25,000 to 
aid in building the swimming bath for the 
gymnasium. ‘The bath will be 100 feet by 60, 
and will contain a thousand lockers and a rac- 
quet court. An anonymous gift of $25,000 
has been made to the Law Department of Yale 








College, to be used for the furtherance of the 
study of contracts and commercial law. The 
fund is to be known as the Phelps Fund, in 
honor of Prof. Phelps, now United States 
Minister to Enzland, who was one of the 
Faculty of the Law Department. 

A dinner was given in this city April 14 in 
behalf of the American School at Athens, to 
which many distinguished scholars sat down. 
Mr. George William Curtis presided and de- 
livered the opening address, and speeches were 
made by Mr. James Russell Lowell and Dr. 
Waldstein. 

Walt Whitman read his lecture in the Madi- 
son Square Theatre on *‘ Abraham Lincoln” 
April 14, which was the twenty-second anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s assassination. In the box 
at the left of the stage sat Mr. James Russell 
Lowell and Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, and on 
the right Mr. E. C. Stedman. 

‘The anniversary of Jefferson’s birth, April 
13, was celebrated by the alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia who live in New Orleans. 
The orator was William M. Burwell, whose 
father was private secretary to President Jef- 
ferson. Though advanced in years, he is an 
active journalist, and at the last election was 
the Republican candidate for Cougress in the 
First City District. 

The remains of Lincoln were privately taken 
from their hiding place April 14, and interred 
in the north vault of the Lincoln monument in 
Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, Ill. The 
Lincoln Guard of Honor had kept them con- 
cealed since the effort to steal them in 1876. 
The features were easily recognizable. 

Mrs. M. M. Dickey, one of the six surviving 
pensioners of the Revolutionary war, died on 
April 12, at Towanda, Pa., aged ninety-six. 
Her husband died at the age of ninety-six in 
1844. James 8. Delano, an employee of the 
Treasury Department at Washington since 
1862 until recently, died April 14. He began 
as a clerk, and rose through the different grades 
until he became Deputy Second Comptraller. 
The Rev. Francis W. Tustin, Professor of 
Greek in Bucknell University, Pennsylva- 
nia, died on the same day. The Right 
Rey. Monsignor William Quinn, Vicar- 
General of the Archdiocese of New York, 
died in Paris on April 15. In 1875 he 
was made Vicar-General and rector of the 
Mott Street Cathedral, and the labor of build- 
ing the new Cathedral fell almost entirely on 
his shoulders, because of the illness of Cardi- 
nal McCloskey. In 1879 the Pope made him 
one of his domestic prelates, conferring upon 
him the rank of Monsignor. Other deaths are 
those of John L. Hayes, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
April 18; Chief-Justice David K. Cartter of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
April 16; ex-Congressman A. J. Weaver of 
Nebraska, and Alexander Mitchell, President 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road Company, April 19. 


FOREIGN, 


Mr. Chamberlain made a speech at Ayr, 
April 14, which greatly excited all parties, and 
so inflamed the Irish against him that he re- 
ceived many threatening letters. In the course 
of his speech he said: ‘‘ The opponents of the 
Crimes Bill have made an outcry against the re- 
pression of liberty. Liberty todo what? To com- 
mit theft, to ruin industrious men, to outrage 
women?” When he was hissed he continued: 
‘This is the spirit of the parties in the Irish 
Convention in Chicago. That Convention, be- 
sides being attended by delegates honestly in 
sympathy with Ireland, had apostles of outrage 
and murder, who have paid the outrage-mon- 
gers of England. Mr. Redmond, the dele- 
gate of the Irish Parliamentary party, 
explicitly declared that it was the aim of 
that party to effect the entire separation of Ire- 
land from England, and that their policy was 
to make the governmeat of Ireland by England 
impossible.” In the House of Commons Mr. 
Redmond made a personal explanation with 
reference to his speech at the Chicago Conven- 
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tion, disclaiming the interpretation of it made 
by Mr. Chamberlain. 

The popular protest against the Coercion 
Bill in all parts of the United Kingdom has 
been emphatically expressed. In Jobn Bright's 
own division in Birmingham, every representa- 
tive elected to the Two Thousand (the Liberal 
Association) except Mr. Chamberlain himself, 1s 
a pronounced Gladstonian. A resolution de 
nouncing coercion and expressing unabated 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone was carried. The 
Daily News of April 15 contained eleven adver- 
tisement columns of solid signatures, numbering 
altogether 3,200, of Nonconformist preachers in 
England and Wales, protesting against coer- 
cion, and expressing the belief that ‘‘ force can 
be no remedy for political discontent.” Earl 
Spencer, formerly Lord-Licutenant of [reland, 
on arriving at Truro April 15, was greeted 
by a concourse of 20,000 persons, and was 
presented with an address of welcome. In 
his reply he condemned the Government's 
Irish policy and advocated home rule. 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan, one of the Union- 
ist leaders, and formerly Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, on April 14 published a letter on 
the Coercion Bill tantamount to a manifesto 
against it. He said that the bill was chiefly 
aimed at politicians and editors opposed to the 
Government's policy, and added: ‘‘ The full 
weight of this terrible but one-sided measure is 
intended to fall, and will fall, upon the politi- 
cians of one party alone. The measure will 
be administered by those who, beyond all 
question, are actuated by the strongest Orange 
sympathies, and it is calculated to exasperate 
the people without serving any useful pur 
pose.” This letter is regarded as the severest 
blow yet dealt to the Unionist party. 

At Limerick on April 17th, 60,000 persons 
joined in a demonstration against the Coercion 
Bill, the Mayor presiding. 

There was an extraordinary scene in the 
House of Commons on April 15. Mr, Saun- 
derson, Conservative, accused the Irish mem- 
bers (clearly alluding to Mr. Healy in particu- 
lar) of associating with murderers. When the 
Speaker refused to rule the remark out of or- 
der, Mr. Healy said: ‘‘If the honorable, gal- 
lant gentleman refers to me, I have no hesita- 
tion in telling him across the floor of the House 
that he isa liar,” for which he was suspended 
and he left the House amid the cheers of the 
Irish members. Mr. Saunderson continuing, 
Mr. Sexton next rose: ‘‘I say you are a wil- 
ful and cowardly liar. If I meet you outside 
the door of this House I will cram this state- 
ment down your throat and thrash you within 
an inch of your life.” It was clear that unless 
Mr. Saunderson witbdrew his expression, every 
Parnellite member present would give him the 
he direct, and all would be suspended in suc- 
cession. He withdrew his remark and order was 
restored. Mr. Healy was, therefore, suspended 
for contradicting a remark which was subse 
quently withdrawn by the Speaker's order. 

On the second reading of the Coercion Bill, 
April 18, Mr. Gladstone, in his speech, which 
was delivered with every sign of vigor, pro 
tested eloquently against the scoffs at the Ame 
rican contributions to the relief of the famine- 
stricken Lrish people, contributions to the rent 
of their landlords, and the like, as scoffs at one 
of the glories of the Umted States. He de- 
scribed the bill as directed not against crime but 
combination. He concluded with these words: 
‘* The bill, sir, in my view, is a cup of poison. 
I will not commend it to the lips of Ireland. It 
must be offered to them by another hand than 
mine. To me it will be honor and happiness 
enough should I be permitted the smallest 
share in dashing it to the ground.” Mr. Bal- 
four’s speech was important for his statement 
that the Government will stand or fall by its 
Land Bill. The bill then passed its second 
reading. 

The London Times on April 18, as a proof 
of itsassertion, at the conclusion of its series of 
articles on ‘‘Parnellism and Crime,” that it 
had documentary evidence of Parnell’s con- 


simile of a letter which it said was written by 
Parnell to Egan to pacify his subordinates 
when Parnell publicly denounced the Pheonix 

Park murders. The letter is in a handwriting 
which does not resemble Parnell’s, but the sig 

nature, the 7imes asserted, 1s his. The letter, 

which is dated simply ‘* 15, 5, 82,” without an 
address, is as follows : 

**DEARSIR: Lam not surprised at your friend's 
anger, but he and you should know that to de 

nounce the murders was the only course open to 
us. To do that promptly was plainly our best 
policy. But you can tell him and all otbers con 

cerned that though I regret the accident of Lord 
F. Cavendish’s death, | cannot refuse to admit 
that Burke got no more than bis deserts. You 
are at liberty to show him this, and others whom 
you can trust also, but let not my address be 
known. He can write tothe House of Commons.” 
The letter was the topic of universal conver 

sation. Irishmen emphatically repudiated it, 
and not one believed it genuine. At one o'clock 
that night, in he House of Commons, Mr. Par 

nell deseribed it as ‘ta villanous, bare faced 
forgery” to influence the division. ‘* lL never 
heard of the letter,” he said. ‘*T uever di 

rected such a letter to be written. I never saw 
such a letter before I saw it in the 7mes this 
morning. The subject-matter is preposterous 

and the phraseology, absurd as it could possi 

bly be in eyery particular, bears evidence of its 
want of genuineness,” Concerning the Pha 

nix Park murders, he said: ** It is no exaggera 
tion to say that if I had been in the park 
that day, I would gladly have stood between 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and the daggers of 
his assassins [cheers and cries of ‘‘ Burke”), 
for the matter of that, between their daggers 
and Burke. Now, sir, I leave this subject. 1 
have suffered more than any other man from 
that terrible deed in Phanix Park. The Lrish 
nation has suffered more than any other nation. 
I have never had any dealings with Alexander 
Sullivan, or any one else, in respect to the do 
ings or proceedings of any secret society.” This 
was during the debate on the second reading of 
the Coercion Bill. In conclusion, taking up his 
hat, he said, in a strong voice: * 1 trust in 
God this nation and this House may be saved 
from the degradation, mistake, and peril of 
passing this bill.” 

Messrs. Parnell and Davitt, and other promi 
nent Irishmen, are making an effort to help the 
Irish in an industrial way by promoting the 
organization of an Irish woollen manufacturing 
and exporting company with a capital of $500, 
000. Mr. Davitt, while in the United States, 
received many promises of assistance from im 
porters of woollens 

The Rev. Dr. Parker of London will deliver 
a eulogy on Henry Ward Beecoer in Brooklyn 
on June 24. After that he will preach a num 
ber of times in Brooklyn, and will subsequent 
ly deliver several lectures in the United States, 

The volume of European emigration to 
America is again rapidly iucreasing. The 
railways are running special trains to Queens- 
town to accommodate emigrants. The emigra 
tion from Hamburg to the United States in 
March amounted to 4,059 men and 1,904 wo 
men, Whence the total since the new year has 
been 7,820 men and 3,572 women. 

The German Government has issued a de 
cree that all public placards posted in Alsace- 
Lorraine shall be printed in the German lan 
guage, but French translations will be permit 
ted. Every Mayor or other official in the 
provinces suspected of French sympathies has 
been dismissed. On April 13 the Berlin Post 
published a spirited article on the relations be- 
tween Germany and France. Referring to the 
French cavalry evolutions at Lunéville, it said: 
‘*These and similar military preparations 
along the frontier bear the character of provo- 
cations, and appear to proceed entirely from a 
wish to annoy and alarm Germany.” J< 

Paris in reply spoke of the German policy as 
**lying, cynical, and brutal.” 

Gen. Brialmont, aide-de-camp of the King of 
the Belgians, recently said ; ‘* War is certainly 
inevitable. But, from what I can gather from 





aged Emperor of Germany is alive. He. is 
strongly imbued with religious and humans 
sentiments, which cause bim to shrink from 
shedding more blood, There is no effort he 
will not make compatible with the dignity of 
his empire to avoid an outbreak of hostiliti 
Gen. Brialmont’s opinion is that a) bra 
German war would mean the invasion of Bel 
gium, and invasion would mean annexatior 


The Czar has rejected the French proposals 
for an alliance between France and Russia 
The French Ambassador, M, de Laboulays 
thereupon offered to resign 

A Frenchman named Nillairand on April 
18 stabbed ex- Marshal Bazaine with «a porniand 
at Madrid, exclaiming, ‘*./ a 

He was arrested, and is thought to be insane 
The wound is reported to be shyht 

At the opening of the Italian Parliament 
Prime Minister Depretis said that Italy would 
follow a policy of peace, but, since every 
Government Was Increasing its armat 

Cabinet would ask the Chambers for credits { 
strengthen the kingdom's defences 

It bas Seen reported from Madrid t! 
ing statesmen and literarv men will 
ential politicians of Central and Sout! 
in advox ating’ « loser commercial and yx 
relations between the Speanish countries ot 


sides of the Atlantic Pheir hope is to form a 
commercial zollverein and political alliance t 
combat the growing influence of the Anarlhe 

Saxon race, especially in’ Central Amertes 
Mexico, and the West Indies, and to prevent 
the Panama Canal’s falling into the hasdis of 
the United States 

The Pope has decided that the Chureh sl 


not oppose the Knights of Labor in Anterica 
Vhis decision will stand so long as the present 
method pursued in furthering their aims pri 
vails. The document of Cardinal Gibbons 
has been endorsed. In Canada, where as man 
dament had been issued against the Kuurhts 
the members of the Order will reecive absoh 
tion on promise of obedience to future deci 
sions of the Holy Set 

Several Arab tribes have detached themselves 
from the Mahdi's authority and proclaimed 
one of their Sheikhs Sultan, with a residence 
at Kassala, They have an organized army of 
8,000 men, and the new Sultan has appointed 
five governors of provinces. 

A Somali trader from the Uganda country 
has brought news that Emin Bey is established 
xorth of the Albert Nvanza, and has two small 
steamers plying on the White Nile The King 
of Uganda, a vouth of eighteen who has 1,000 
wives, refused him permission to pass through 
his territory towards Zanzibar. It is reported 
that the messengers sent by Stanley from Zan 
zibar to Emin Bey were detained by a chief on 
the way. 

The Dominion Parliament opened April 14. 
The Governor-General in his speech said that 
the negotiations between Great Britain and the 
United States on the fisheries question were still 
in progress, and would, he hoped, result in an 
arrangement honorable and = satisfactory to 
both nations; meanwhile, provision had 
been made for the protection of the Canadian 
inshore fisheries, On April U5 the Hon Ed 
ward Blake said the Government had not treat- 
ed the Americans as it becomes one people to 
treat the citizens of another country, He asked 
what had been done, and what assurance the 
Government had of a satisfactory settlement. 
In reply Sir John McDonald declared that the 
question was such a delicate one to handle in 
an incomplete stage of proceeding that he could 
not now give an answer. The Canadian fishe 
ries fleet this season will include, besides the flag 
ship Arcadia, two steamships, seven schooners, 
and the confiscated J/ighland Light, which has 
been christened Vigilant. These vessels carry 
thirty officers, and sixteen guns, and 13%) 
men. 

The Joint Committee of the Mexican Con- 
gress has reported in favor of the repeat! of that 
amendment to the Constitution which forbids 








nection with crime jn Ireland, printed a fac- 


all sources, jt will not break out so long as the 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FINISH. 


In a year from this time, the record of the 
Administration on which it must go to the 
country will be finally made up. There are 
already in that record, in the matter of ap- 
pointments and dismissals, a great many 
things which the best friends of the 
President cannot reconcile with his promises 
and professions, made before election, except 
by making allowances for the difficulties he 
has had to encounter from his own party. 
That is to say, they have had to presume that he 
tried to do better and meant to do better than 
he has done, but encountered resistance too 
great for any one man to overcome. But we 
feel bound to say that this is one of the ex- 
cuses, like those that one makes for the short- 
comings of 2 young man, which are only good 
as long as there remains time for improvement 
—that is, there are a good many defences 
and apologies which one can _ produce, 
with more or less ‘effectiveness, for an 
Administration during its first and second 
years, Which begin to wear out in the third, 
und become mere rags and tatters in the fourth. 
Unfortunately, when the time comes round to 
it is the doings of the third and fourth 
years which people have most distinctly in 
their minds it forming their judgments, 

For these reasons, we who believe firmly in 
the great superiority of President Cleveland to 
any of his recent predecessors, in his manner of 
using the patronage of the Government, cannot 
conceal from ourselves, nevertheless, that it is in 
the highest degree dangerous to enter on the 
last year of his Administration without greatly 
checking the political activity of some of his 
subordinates; and not only this, but without 
giving the public a good many conspicuous 
examples, between now and June, 1888, of the 
kind of Administration he had in mind when 
he wrote his celebrated letter to Mr. George 
Wilham Curtis and others. A good many 
gentlemen are, in fact, now preparing for his 
renomination in ways which will make it ex- 
tremely diflicult for civil-service reformers to 
go to the polls for him with the alaerity 
they displayed in 1884. Numerous dismissals 
have been made or are being made which 
are just as bad, from every point of view, 
moral, political, and administrative, as any 
that occurred under Grant or Garfield, or would 


vote, 


have occurred under Blaine. This down- 
ward course must be arrested if we are to 
have 1884 over again, There is _ still 
time, but it will soon be too late to 


No man who has 
ever satin the Presidextial chair since Jack- 
son’s day can less well afford to go before the 
American people for reélection with such a re- 
cord as President Cleveland is now allowing 
some of his official followers to make up for 
him. Nobody could afford it who had ac- 
complished even half as much go d as he has 
done. 

We cannot now recall any other Administra- 
tion than his since the war to which such an 
appeal as this could be effectively made. He 
has given many illustrations during the past 
three years of the utility of calling his atten- 
tion to departures made by his followers from 
his own programme. 


make an effective change. 


What we wish now to 


corrections and emendations can be made to 
produce their proper effect on public opinion, 
is very brief, and must be improved. 





THE DRINK BILL, FORMERLY AND NOW. 


Mr. W. F. Switzier, Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington, has done a good 
and timely piece of work by compiling and pre- 
senting in his last quarterly report some inte- 
resting and valuable figures as to the consump- 
tion and cost of liquor in times past and now. 
The public attention has been so fixed upon 
the drink evil during the past winter by the 
controversies over liquor legislation in many 
States, that a careful investigation of the facts is 
peculiarly welcome. 

The records of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and of the customs service furnish the figures 
as to the quantity of distilled spirits, wines, 
and malt liquors produced in this country, 
exported from it, and imported from abroad, 
so that it is possible to present a reasonably ac- 
curate statement as to the amount of each sort 
consumed in recent years, while less accurate 
data as to the past are found in the census re- 
ports for 1840, 1850, and 1860. The annual 
consumption in gallons for each of the cecen- 
nial years and for 1886 is given in this table: 





Distilled Malt 
spirits. Wines. liquors. 
1840........ 43,060,884 4,873,096 23,310,843 
ae 51,833,473 6,315,871 36,563,009 
. eee 89,968,651 11,059,141 101,346,699 
.. 79,895,708 12,225,067 204,756,156 
., 63,526,694 28,329,541 414,220,165 
ee 72,261,614 22,067,220 642,967,720 


The real significance of this table, however, 
only appears when it is supplemented by one 
which gives the total consumption per capita 
of population for the various years, as it is this 
which indicates the increase or diminution of 
the drinking habit. Here is such a table: 


Distilled Malt 

spirits. Wines. liquors. 
BE di. ad wcenscwnneensicneowa me 0.29 1.36 
ES eee ee 2.23 0.27 1,58 
ee == 2.86 0.35 3.22 
, aT lingncniaiameueniian 2.07 0.32 5.30 
1.26 0.56 8.26 
eae 1,24 0.38 11,18 


Dismissing as of doubtful value the census 
figures for 1840, 1850, and 1860, the reports 
beginning with 1870 show certain tendencies 
very clearly. Eliminating from the account 
the divergences caused by the ups and downs 
which the distilling business experiences, like 
every other industry and more than many 
others, and which often cause great differences 
in the amounts withdrawn for consump- 
tion in successive years, it is obvious 
that there is a steady drift toward a di- 
minution of the amount of “hard liquor ” 
consumed in the country. There has not been 
a year during the decade beginning with 1876 in 
which the consumption of distilled spirits per 
capita Was as great as it was in each of the 
half dozen years beginning with 1870; and 
the conclusion is unavoidable that Americans 
as a race drink decidedly less whiskey now 
than they used to do, the average for the 
last ten years being but 1.29 gallon, against 
1.54 for the previous six. It will surprise 
many people to find that the use of wine ap- 
pears also to be decreasing of late, the ave- 
rage having crept up pretty steadily until it 
exceeded half a gallon per capita in 1880, and 


in the last three years. The consumption of 
malt liquors, on the other hand, has increased 
almost thirty-fold in absolute quantity, and 
nearly ten-fold relatively to population, since 
1840, and this increase has been most marked 
during the past decade, in which the amount 
per capita has increased nearly two-thirds. 

Figures from the ‘Statistical Abstract for 
the United Kingdom’ show a similar decrease 
in the consumption of spirits and of wine in 
Great Britain of late years, and an arrest, at 
least, of the beer-drinking habit: 


Distilled 
spirits. Wine. Beer. 
1.12 
1.04 
1.00 43 
1,07 Al 
1.03 AO 
1.05 Ps 3) 
1,01 37 





There would seem from these figures to be 
no ground for doubt that the consumption of 
the more intoxicating liquors is decreasing in 
both England and America. Any candid person 
who has reached middle life will confess that 
drunkenness appears to him less common, as it 
certainly is less respectable, than when he was 
young, and it is satisfactory to find this impres- 
sion justified by the most accurate figures which 
are available. Few people are so fanatical that 
they will not admit that whiskey is worse than 
beer, and that a nation is better off when it is 
reducing the quantity of ‘hard liquor” it 
drinks, even if it increases at the same time its 
indulgence in the lighter alcoholic beverages. 
It is an interesting fact, by the way, that the 
consumption of coffee increases with the fall- 
ing off in whiskey, the average in this country 
having risen in the past five years from 8,2 
pounds per capita to 9.11 pounds. 

The report presents a valuable contribution 
from Mr. F. N. Barrett, editor of the Ameri- 
can Grocer, published in this city, to 
the cost. of alcoholic beverages to con- 
sumers in the United States. The wildest 
guesses on this subject are constantly put forth 
in temperance addresses, and Mr. Switzler has 
done well to seek an estimate from an intelli- 
gent source. We can only summarize briefly 
Mr. Barrett’s methods. He gives good rea- 
sons for the belief that 10 per cent. of 
the spirits distilled is used in the manu- 
facturing and mechanic arts, but he regards 
this as fully made up for by the water added 
by the retailer. He therefore accepts 75,000,- 
000 gallons, the average for the past five years, 
as the proper total, which, at 60 drinks per gal- 
lon, and at an average of 7!5 cents per drink, 
makes $337,500,000 for whiskey ; beer is put 
at an average of 609,705,367 gallons, which at 
50 cents to the consumer makes $304,852,688 ; 
imported wines, 4,100,664 gallons, at #4, 
$16,402,656 ; domestic wines, 17,391,343 gal- 
lons, at $2, $34,782,686—a grand total of 
$693,538,025, or, adding a reasonable allow- 
ance for illicit whiskey and home-made wines, 
a round sum of $700,000,000 a year paid by 
the consumers (the cost to the retailers, it should 
be explained, being placed at only $800,000, - 
000, which allows a profit of 133 1-3 per 
cent, paid by the consumers). Mr. Bar- 
rett’s computation is so well fortificd that it 
would command accepiance of itself, but the 
value of his $700,000,000 estimate is, of 


as 








emphasize is, that the time during which such 





then receded tv but little over a third of a gallon 


course, enhanced by the fact that so high a 
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statistical authority as Mr. Edward Atkinson 
has reached the same conclusion by an inde- 
pendent investigation. 

Mr. Barrett estimates the number of people 
who consume this liquor at 14,925,417, or a 
trifle above one-quarter of the whole number, 
and presents the following table of per capita 
consumption and cost : 








e& 
Sptrits. Beer. Wine. = 
3s = S = 5 " g¢ 
= -- = = = i 
‘ 2 ut = = SS = d 
Year. msi J) ms esi eiaes 
Bei ec, gS Be ws $5 
33s pe 3|&3' »* 
g 4243 3° | x4 
= & 4 = = a 
oa & - ~ & = 
Gals. Gals. Gals. Gals. Gals 
er 1.3 | 5.4 O.8 48 | 1.0 847 65 
1X82 1.4 57 10.2 47) 1.8 49 20 
re 1.4 7 10.6 35 | 1.4 40 25 
IBSSH. ..000. 1.2 4.8 10 4 40.9 .38 | 1.5 | 45 05 
LXSt 1.2 ‘6 10.9 45.0 37 1.4 45 90 
Average. 1.5 3 10.4 40.0 41 1.6 $47 41 





What relation does the expenditure of $700,- 
000,000 for alcoholic beverages bear to 
the nation’s expenditure for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter? Mr, Barrett discusses this 
question, and, estimating that $150 to $200 a 
vear represents the per capita cost of mainte- 
nance throughout the country, makes the total 
for absolute living expenses from §$8,790,- 
000,000 to $11,720,000,000, This gives a ratio 
of $1 spent by the American people for liquor 
to every $12.55 to $16.74 spent for the support 
of life. 

We regret that Mr, Barrett did not ex- 
tend his estimate to cover a longer period 
of years, though know of no reason 
to doubt that such an extension would 
merely have confirmed the conclusion justified 
by the figures from 1882 to 1886, viz., that the 
drink bill of the United States relatively to 
population is decreasing. A statement copied 
in the report from an English publication 
proves that this is the case in the United King- 
dom, the average cost of liquors per capita (of 
the whole population, not merely the con- 
sumers) being as follows for a series of years : 


we 


1870 ...0 $18 51 | 1877...... .. $20 64 
1871. 19 24 | 1878... *6 . 20 46 
187°2 . 20 12 1879 . ations ae 
1873. 21 33 | 1880.... 7 25 
tk eee 2U 21 1881. ‘ 17 58 
L875 21 23 | 1882 17 Sr 
1876 ‘ 21 66 


All of these figures lead up to the same con- 
clusion, that the consumption of liquor—cer 
tainly of the more fiery sorts—is decreasing; that 
the drink bill of great nations, like the United 
States and England, enormous as it is, has at 
least ceased to grow, and apparently has be- 
gun to diminish; in short, that civilization 
has begun to gain the upper hand in the war- 
fare with intemperance. 


GETTING THEIR EYES OPEN. 
iieRE are multiplying signs that the working: 
men, who were at first blinded by the ‘* orga- 
nized labor” movement, are at last getting their 
eyes open, and beginning to see how badly they 
have been fooled by their leaders. The un- 
broken succession of failures in the great strikes 
started by the Knights of Labor, beginning with 
last spring, appears to have set the working- 
men to thinking. They have turned over in 
their minds the results of these various ven- 
tures, scarcely any of which would have been 
made except for the organization, and they 








find that the only people who have profited 
by the long series of controversies have 
been the ‘‘ professional organizers ” who run 
the Knights, and who are never so happy as 
when they are making mischief. 

The attitude of the shoemakers in this city 
is so significant of the change which is in pro- 
gress that it merits examination. About a 
month ago the Knights of Labor issued 
an order that the men employed in Ha- 
nan & Son’s manufactory should quit work. 
There had been trouble in the = shop 
last fall, growing out of the interference 
of the Executive Committee of District As 
sembly 91, but on the 16th of February the 
employees held a meeting and made an agree 
mento continue work for the coming year at 
the old rate of wages. On the 16th of March, 
one Gill and two other members of the Execu 
tive Committee called upon the proprietors and 
demanded the discharge of a man named 
Dunphy, threatening to order a strike if 
the firm did not comply. The seyior Hanan 
told Gill, the spokesman, that they would 
never yield to his demands, because they had 
been advised that they should render them 
selves liable to prosecution for damages if they 
discharged Dunphy. He also reminded Gill 
that such a demand was unlawful and in viola 
tion of the Penal Code, and that those mak 
ing it rendered thermselves liable to arrest 
for conspiracy. Gill replied that he did not 
care anything for the Penal Code or the 
laws against conspiracy, and 
take care of himself. Mr. Hanan told him to 
put his demand in writing, and he sat down 
at the desk and began to write. Mr. Hanan 
asked him to explain why the demand was 
made, when he stopped and said : ‘1 guess I 
won't commit myself in ink.” Finding that 
nothing was to be gained by further discus 
sion, the Executive Committee withdrew and 
ordered a strike. 

Frank P. Campbell, the foreman of the 
shop, is a Knight of Labor, and so promi 
nent that he is Master Workman of a local As 
sembly in Tarrytown where his home is; but 
he seems to be a man with a mind of his 
own, and, when the order was given to quit 
work, he refused to budge. Most of th 
workmen stood with him in refusing to strike 
when they had no grievance, simply to gratify 
the whim of an Executive Committee, and the 
places of the few who left were quickly filled. 
District Assembly 91 promptly suspended Mr. 
Campbell as, Master Workman of his 
assembly for such contumacy, and on Satur- 
day he carried his appeal from this ruling 
to the oftice of 49. As he handed it to the 
Secretary, Master-Workman Quinn stood by, 
and a Sun reporter, who fortunately chanced 
to be near, gives this account of the interview 
between them: 


was able to 


local 


Mr. Quinn—You are working there still ? 

Mr. Campbell—I am, and I don’t think — 

Mr. Quinn—Oh, you go to blank ! 

Mr. Campbell—What power have you got to 
send me there! Who are you, any way’ I am 
as good a man as you. 

Mr. Quinn—If it had not been for you, your 
men would have come out, 

Mr. Campbell—Your committee had no right 
to call my men out. I don't obey such orders, 


and never will. The men would not come out 
without cause. 

Mr. Quinn—No wonder they [the proprietors] 
can go on with their work when such scabs as you 
work for them. 








Mr. Campbell —I suppose if | 
loons all day, and sinoked cigars whi 
people paid for, you might hke me better 

Mr. Quinn—Tll black-list you in every st 
the United States 

Mr. Car pbeli—I don't care ad for \ I 
can live in ste of you. You are getting $ 
a year from the Assembly for a 
but create trouble for honest bu 
get no more of my money te support you in i 
ing round, wearing fine clothes, and sn 
good cigars 

Mr. Quinn—Don't you wish vou could d 

At this point Campbell walked out of t! tt 
fearing he might be helped out 


sat brew ‘ 


On Sunday about 350) shoema 5 
from Hanat 


meeting to consider the situatior M ( 


them, but not all 
bell made a speech which was so f 
mon sense that our 
the S: 


readers will be wlad 


v's report of his 1 


‘It is time that a halt was called upor 
ers of the Knights of Labor, and | 
those of District Assemblies 01 and 
surely are losing their heads. The leaders a 
receipt of large imcomes, and 
them cause useless and nonsensical strikes 
cause IT would not break a ntrnct that w 
signed with the full consent of the Koaight 
Labor, Quinn threatened me wit! tiaw 
Quinn and Maguire sat in secret conclave at i 
night, and the edict, like one issued by the Cent 
went forth Peremptorily withdraw ¢ 
It is time the shoemakers put down t 
In the Federation of Labor there w te 
secret conclaves, DO more meetings i 
the night L teld Quinn plainiv tha va 
$1,200 a year he was after, and 
of the men he Was paid to protect it 
this, that these mer ist 
power to issue edicts to ruin anv man wl 
poses them in their schemes. Of what use « 
this great sy mpathe 
Go to the tenement-houses on ft! riv 
and seek out there th 
longshoremen who t 
Many of them hav: 
not get any either, for their emplovers 
Were angered at their actions Could not : 
capable man see bow if would result/ War is 
now brought about that the lead 
their salaries more comsistently, 
filled a large space of the att 
It is better that the workingmen be rid of t! 
Maguires, the Quinns, and th 
they and their children should bx 
misery and poverty. Jobu EF. Gill, Cl 
the Executive Board of Assembly 1 
Labor, bas been but two vears a shoemaker : vet 
he is grand dictator of all the sh 
vicinity, and can say how, 
shoemakers shall work.” 









fac strikeoft 4 


starving children of t 


had mo work si ahd w 





iMainmMan ' 


Knights 


<miakers in this 
when, or where 





real 


After this exposition of the matter 
determined by a decisive vote that 
sent should form themselves into the ‘‘ Ma 


facturing Shoemakers’ Protective ind Ben 
volent Union, No. 1 leave the Kniizhts 


of Labor, and join t Federa 
tion of Labor. In the course of the dis 
Thomas P. Mas 
as Mr, 


The only plan for workingmen, he 


he American 


cussion another shoemaker, 
terson, talked in much the same 


Campbell 


strain 


into trade 


ought not to 


said, was to organize themselves 


unions. Cigarmakers say how 


much money a shoemaker should get. The 
workingmen had grown tired of the mystical 
order. When they came to. star-chamber 


business, the people began to watch for crooked 
work, and without the confidence of the people 
the order could not stand, ‘One 
the head of affairs,” said Mr. 
‘* went into a Park Row saloon and got $20 on 


man near 


Masterson, 


a forged check, and those are the kind of men 
that give orders to us. If these are the angels 
in disguise sent to lift up the earth, the sooner 
they drop it the better.” 

At the same time with this revolt against the 
Knights in New York, an equally encourag- 
ing movement in the same direction is reported 
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from New England. For some time there has 
been growing discontent among boot and shoe 
cutters in that part of the country because of 
the tyranny of the Knights, and they have 
finally decided to form an organization of 
their own. A most significant feature of this 
movement is the fact that the platform adopted 
takes the ground that ‘‘ strikes and lockouts are 
wrong in principle, and tend to work harm, 
and are not for the interests of either employer 
or employee, and should not be resorted to un- 
til all other measures have failed.” 


AFTER THE IRONSIDES ON A TRICYCLE. 
—II. 

AT Marston Moor the snake had been scotched 
for the Parliament, but not killed, In another 
year the King was once more in the field, ener- 
gétic and enterprising. By means of the “ Self- 
denying Ordinance,” Parliament swept incapa- 
bles out of places of command; by means of the 
‘New Model” it invigorated its army in the 
rank and fils. The noble Fairfax, his face honor- 
ably disfigured by the scar of Marston Moor, was 
put at the head, with Cromwell for second in 
command, Following on the track of Fairfax as 
he sought the Cavaliers, in June, 1645, I pushed 
my tricycle through an upland region, until at 
length, on a point six hundred feet above the 
sea-level, a tall spire rose before me. I passed 
through a rather shabby village, and, after a din- 
ner at the inn, during which [ admired the beau- 
tiful horse-chestnut trees in the churchyard oppo- 
site, I turned on my machine northward, and 
was presently in a by-road, between high haw- 
thorn hedges. A steep declivity carried me from 
the plateau into low ground through which flow- 
ed a brook, a slope down which I rushed with 
my hand on the brake, while the air rung in my 
ears. At the foot was a gate at the roadside, 
opening which I followed a cart path to the 
‘* Broad-Moor Farm.” In a great field, rising 
gradually towards the tall spire which I had left 
behind, I saw to my left, as I made my way 
rather painfully along the rough track, the 
Broad-Moor farmer and his men pitching into 
cocks, ready for the wagon, the heavy windrows 
of hay just thoroughly cured by the August sun. 
I went to the group through the stubble on foot, 
and the strong farmer, leaning on his pitchfork, 
received me well. 

I now stood in the centre of the battle-field of 
Naseby, on the declivity of ‘‘ Mill Hill.” A mile 
northward the ground rose from the lowland in 
an answering ridge, ‘‘ Dust Hill”; beyond which 
still another height could be seen, ** Sibbertoft 
Ridge.” The names are all as on the battle day, 
and the appearance of things quite unchanged 
except that, as at Marston Moor, what was then 
partially waste land is now thoroughly culti- 
vated, and a few hedges divide what was then 
unenclosed. 

On the morning of June 14, 1645, Fairfax, 
marching out from Naseby, saw from Mill Hill 
the flashing pikes and waving pennons of the 
King just coming into view over Sibbertoft 
Ridge to the north. Presently they were on 
Dust Hill, whence the drums and trumpets and 
even the voices of the captains must have sound- 
ed clearly across. Fairfax, withdrawing a fur- 
long or so, into a hollow behind Mull Hill, made 
his dispositions, To the west, on his left flank, 
behind *‘ Sulby Hedge ” (the name and the hedge 
are still there), he put the Anabaptist Major of 
Cuirassiers Okey, who led a force of excellent 
troops, dragoons, for the time being dismounted, 
but with their horses close by. Next to Okey 
ran the left wing under Henry Ireton, once a 
scholar and lawyer, ene of the best brains and 
stoutest hearts in England, Cromwell’s tavorite, 








afterwards his son-in-law, for tbe first time that 
day in high command, promoted for his merit 
from a captaincy over the heads of many older 
soldiers. Behiud a ‘forlorn hope” of mus- 
keteers stood as centre five regiments of foot un- 
der the doughty and genial old Skippon, leader 
of the London trained bands, a campaigner from 
the Low Countries, whose shout to his men peals 
cheerily out of the past: ‘‘ Come, my boys, my 
brave boys! let us pray heartily and fight heartily. 
I will run the same fortunes and hazards with you. 
Remember the cause is for God and for the defence 
of yourselves, your wives, and your children!” 
Behind the centre was a reserve under Pride, a 
foundling and once a drayman, destined to be 
hereafter the hero of ‘‘ Pride’s Purge,” and Ham- 
mond, a gentleman and Oxford scholar—im- 
petuous fighters both. So in the ‘‘ New Model” 
high and low-born stodd shoulder to shoulder. 
We find the Ironsides on the east, constituting 
the Roundhead right, six regiments, of which 
Cromwell held two in reserve. The one destined 
on this day to be especially noticeable was led 
by Whalley, afterwards the regicide who fled for 
his life to New England, the hero of one of the 
most familiar and picturesque of our colonial 
traditions (exploded, alas!), the saving of Hadley 
in the Connecticut Valley from Indian attack, 
near the time of Philip's War. The baggage 
was in the rear of Ireton, to the west of Naseby, 
guarded by a thin line of matchlock men, ranged 
round it in a circle. 

As to the King’s array, Rupert, smarting un- 
der the recollection of his beating, longed to cross 
swords once more with Cromwell. He was, 
however, opposed to Ireton; while Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, a thin, serious Yorkshireman, 
one of the King’s best soldiers, had the place the 
Prince desired for himself. Sir Marmaduke had 
the drawback of a hasty temper; and now, as the 
battle was joining, hot words were exchanged be- 
tween him and his subordinates, a want of union 
most ill-timed when the points that glinted on 
the opposite hill-side were those of the Ironsides, 
Between Rupert and Sir Marmaduke, with a 
strong reserve behind, the centre was led by Sir 
Jacob Astley, a fine type of the better Cavaliers, 
trained by the great Gustavus, his fire not at all 
extinguished under his gray hairs. One wonders 
whether, as he stood before his array, he repeat- 
ed the naive trooper’s prayer which he is said to 
have uttered at Edgehill: ‘‘ Lord, Thou knowest 
how busy I must be this day, but if I forget Thee 
do not Thou ferget me!” The forces on both 
sides were in number scarcely half of those en- 
gaged at Marston Moor, but the troops were 
magnificent and the leaders the thrice-sifted corn. 

As I went over on the field the story of the bat- 
tle with the kind farmer at my side, I could trace 
narrowly the position of the two lines—solid 
English masses facing one another in the middle 
of the beautiful June forenoon, scarceiy distin- 
guishable except that the Cavaliers wore a green 
sprig and the Roundheads their badge of white. 
The standards of the former, of course, were far 
gayer and more numerous. The Puritan ensign 
is said to have displayed five Bibles on aground 
of black. Over the King’s centre burned the 
royal banner of crimson, embroidered in gold 
witha crown and lion. One troop bore the white 
silk streamer of the Queen, another a flag of 
flowered damask; while from the right flew a 
sky-blue color, that with which Rupert had re- 
placed the one lost the year before by the White 
Syke. 

‘Prince Rupert's lodge,” an old farm building 
which tradition makes to have been his tempora- 
ry headquarters, was half a mile from us, on the 
opposite rise. Down the gentle descent before it 
I followed with my eye the track of his horsemen 
when, thinking Fairfax was retreating as he 
withdrew behind Mill Hill to form, the Prince 





spurred hotly forward. Just here to the right it 
was that Charles, in complete armor, with fine 
horsemanship, and with all the majesty of mien 
which a King should have, rode along his front. 
“Soldiers, will you fight for me?” he cried. 
* All! all!” was the enthusiastic answer, 
mingled with shouts of ‘Queen Mary,” the 
watch-word, as the solemn ranks of Fairfax, 
amid prayers and psalms, pealed ‘‘ God wiih us!” 
Between ten and eleven, as Rupert descended, 
Fairfax reappeared on the slope thoroughly 
ready, We find the same simple but desperate 
tactics as at Marston Moor. Down either slope 
masses of horsemen flung themselves upon each 
other with cries and clashing and awful thunder 
of hoofs. As the mad flood of Cavaliers swept 
along Sulby Hedge, the dragoons in ambush be- 
hind the dense hawthorn poured in a heavy flank- 
ing fire. Okey declared afterwards that, peering 
through the leaves and the dust, he saw the King 
himself leading a troop most valiantly. The 
dragoons gave themselves up for lost. The 
Roundhead colonels of the left ssruggled despe- 
rately to hold their men, but they were merciless- 
ly overridden and sabred ; Rupert’s rearing 
chargers pushed irresistibly onward while the 
bright blades flashed in the sun, driving before 
them what soon became a headlong mass of fugi- 
tives. So the wave rolled over Ireton. But as 
always, Rupert went too fast and too far, draw- 
ing rein first, with his horses all spent, when he 
reached the baggage-train beyond Naseby. An 
eye-witness who sat there within the circle of 
matchlock men tells graphically how the troop- 
ers rode up, the Prince in front in a red Spanish 
cap: we may suppose that, being out of the mé- 
lée, he had laid aside his helmet, under the hot 
sun, for something lighter. The captain of the 
baggage-train, believing him to be Fairfax, 
asked him, hat in hand, how the battle was going. 
The Prince asked in turn if he would have quar- 
ter ; thereat the matchlock men trained their 
sights upon the intruders, who made no attack. 
On the east, Sir Marmaduke, as brave as Rupert, 
had spurred with his troopers against the Round- 
head right; but Cromwell launched against them 
the regiment of Whalley, who met them in full 
career, and again the Malignants were given as 
stubble to the swords of the Ironsides. The 
ground was here difficult for the Parliament 
troops, but everything was broken through, till 
the scene on the west was repeated on the east 
with the parties reversed. But Cromwell never 
went too fast or too far. At the centre the foot 
stood until noon in the closest conflict—mutual 
volleys, then a rusbing forward into push of 
pike. Sir Jacob held the King’s men so sternly 
to their work that Skippon gave ground. While 
bringing up succor, he found his armor broken 
and his side pierced by a bullet ; but he shouted 
that he would not stir ‘‘so long as a man shall 
stand.” For a time all seemed lost. Had only 
Rupert been at hand! But now Oliver, having 
trampled out Sir Marmaduke, thunders prompt- 
ly on the royalist rear. Ireton from the west, 
rallying a party of his routed and overridden 
men, smites in on the flank, hip and thigh. His 
horse is shot, his leg pierced with a pike, his 
face gored with a halbert thrust. Thus maimed 
and bloody, he is taken prisoner, but presently 
retaken ; and the blow he inflicts is at once re- 
peated by the dragoons, who, galloping across 
from Sulby Hedge, dash in unopposed. Fairfax, 
too, is at hand with his life guard. Under the 
hot noon the Roundheads beat all to the earth, 
Sir Jacob making his way with difficulty from 
under the hoofs of the horses. One regiment 
stands like the ‘‘ White Coats” in the White 
Syke Close. Fairfax charges them twice in vain. 
Struck simultaneously in front and rear, they 
melt, disdaining to be spared, until the Round- 
heads meet in their centre, Fairfax himself seiz- 
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ing their pennon from the hand of its bearer as 
he falls. 

It is said that Rupert, supposing the battle 
gained, returned at a leisurely pace, his helmet 
laid aside, while he continued to wear, after his 
charge, his comfortable cap. Upon Mill Hill he 
was undeceived ; but his horses were blown, his 
men scattered, and their ardor relaxed. He 
might even then have helped the hard-pressed 
Astley ; but suddenly, out of the battle-smoke, 
the reserve of the Ironsides broke upon him, and 
his formation was shattered. The King, too, be- 
fore all was lost, flinging himself in front of a 
fine body of horse which he had held back, ad- 
dressed them with spirit. ‘‘Give one charge 
more,” he cried, ‘“‘and recover the day.” At the 
same time he put spurs to his steed, and was in 
the act of leaping forward ; but a timid Scotch 
courtier suddenly laid hands upon the King’s 
bridle. ‘* Will you go upon your death in an 
instant?” said he. Before Charles could pre- 
vent, his charger swerved, and word ran through 
the troops that they were to wheel to the right. 
The unfortunate King seemed to set an example 
of flight; a sudden panic seized all, and a mad 
rout tore northward. The remorseless squad- 
rons of Cromwell were instantly upen them, and 
the roads were strewn with slaughtered fugitives. 
What frenzy of the war-horse! what fierce exult- 
ing of the fanatic rider, shouting the war cries of 
Hebrew Joshua, his weapon heavy as a weaver’s 
beam! The long locks were sweat through and 
dishevelled, the scarfs and embroidery rent and 
blood-stained in the agony of that summer after- 
noon. 

* Fools! your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts 
were gay and bold, 

As you kissed your lily hands to your lemans to-day ; 

But to-morrow shall the fox, from her chamber in the 

Lead a tawny cubs to howl above the prey! 

Where be your tongues that late mocked at Heaven, 

and Hell, and Fate, 
And your fingers that once were so busy with your 
blades ? 

Your perfumed satin clothes, your catches and your 

Your stage giage and your sonnets, your diamonds and 

your spades ? 

Down, down, for ever down with the Mitre and the 

Crown! 

Tney shall tremble when they think of the edge of Eng 

land’s sword ; 

and the kings of earth in fear shall shudder when they 

What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses 

and the Word.” 

The Broad-Movr farmer leaned on his fork ; 
the horses caught a few mouthfuls from the 
windrow. Down there in the cart-path the tri- 
cycle waited where Astley must have come for- 
ward as the Puritan centre gave way. Just here 
it must have veen that Skippon staggered ; from 
the thorns Pride must have hurried with his suc- 
cor. I saw that when I had come down the hill 
with a rush, the air ringing in my ears, I was 
precisely in the track of W haliey when the Iron- 
sides threw themselves upon Sir Marmaduke. 
One of the laborers came forward with two cor- 
roded bullets in his palm; he showed me where 
he found them, near where the reserve had 
charged the flank of Rupert. I bought them 
for ashilling. They whistled in the hearing of 
Cromwell ; perhaps they came from the pistol of 
the Prince. As I write these lwes, they are my 
paper-weights. Bidding the farmer good-bye, I 
pushed the machine across the field through the 
stubble, with some difficulty, to the western 
verge. (If one sweats a little at Naseby, per- 
haps the story grows more real.) A bey who 
guided me pointed out three or four depressions 
on the declivity of Mill Hill, still traceable and 
with arank growth of weeds about. They are 
the pits, says tradition, in which were buried the 
slain men and horses. The officers lie under the 
spire of Naseby church. 

A gate let me through Sulby Hedge to the 
high road. From the ambush of the dragvons 
here [ took my last look in the light of the late 
afternoon, There was the sod that had been 
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dinted by Rupert's war-horse, and had drunk 
the blood of Ireton. No spears that day glit- 
tered upon Sibbertoft Ridge ; cattle fed quietly 
in the field where the poltroon hand baulked the 
King’s last charge. How narrow was the chance 
of victory! For three hours it was a most doubt- 
ful fight. Defeat would have been utter destruc- 
tion for the Independents, for the majority of 
the nation were about ready to overlook all and 
restore the King. Victory for the Cavaliers 
would bave been the death of freedom in Eng- 
land, and perhaps not in England alone. The 
King lost, and this time lost utterly. I remem- 
ber the Broad-Moor farmer told me his fork was 
of American make, and I believe the grass had 
been mowed by an American machine. America 
has reaped another harvest from that field than 
one of hay! Naseby is said to be Navelsby, the 
centre of England. In the history of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, few events ure more central 
than Naseby battle ! 





NOTES ON THE WINDWARD ISLANDS. 
On BOARD THE BaRRACOUTA, March, 1887. 


THE first thing that arrests the attention of the 
visitor to the Windward Islands is the unwonted 
splendor of tropical vegetation. This may be 
seen in its greatest perfection in the island of 
Martinique, but it has been described so often 
by letter writers, and is examined so minutely 
and depicted so enthusiastically by Charles 
Kingsley in bis ‘ At Last,’ which is in the hands 
of every tourist, that I shall not attempt to say 
again what has been so well said by others. I 
have not, however, seen any adequate description 
of the view presented to the eye of the passer on 
shipboard by tke lofty voleanic cones and sloping 
cane fields of St. Kitts, Montserrat, Nevis, end 
St. Lucia. The mountains to their summits and 
down into their craters are embowered in vegeta- 
tion so dense that it can hardly be penetrated by 
man. Half way down begins the cLecker-hoar? 
of cultivated fields laid off in sugar cane in vari- 
ous stages of advancement, with here and there 
brown bits of fallow land that give variety to the 
picture, together with white shining towers of 
sugar factories and the sweeping ar.ns of wind 
mills. An artist of even less grasp than Church 
or Bierstadt might make both fortune and fame 
by putting on canvas these glorious vistas. 

The next thing that presses upon the mind of a 
thoughtful observer 1s the extreme poverty of 
the inbabitants—a poverty such as one can hard- 
ly form any conception of in the United States. 
The inbabitants are nearly all negroes and 
mulattoes. In Barbados 84 per cent. of the 
population are white, but this is quite exception- 
al. In Antigua the whites are 5 per cent., in 
St. Kitts, Nevis, Dominica, Grenada, and Deme 
rara (British Guiana) less than 2 per cent. In all 
the lesser Antilles taken together the whites can- 
not number more than 4 in 108 of the population, 
and the proportion of whites is diminishing. 

The wage of laboring men throughout the 
islands is about twenty cents per day of our mo- 
ney—oftener less than more. What can a man 
buy for himself and family with twenty cents! 
Suppose that his wife earns as much as himself, 
and that they have three children—thev cannot 
bave a less number if the population of the island 
is kept good. The commonly reported and com- 
monly received opinion is, that the African la- 
borer of the West Indies lives, or may live, on 
the spontaneous productions of the bountiful soil 
and chmate, by rooting around in the earth or 
plucking fruit along the roadway as he goes to 
and from his labor. The fact is, that the islands 
do not produce one-twentieth of the food necessa- 
ry to keep the bodies and souls of these poor 
people together (ride Salmon’s ‘ Crown Colonies 
of Great Britain’), Nineteen-twentieths must 








come from abroad, and mostly from the United 
States of America, Now the question recurs, 
what can a family of five get to live upon with 
40 cents per day (supposing the man and woman 
have steady employment and no sickness), being 
obliged to bring the balk of their food from New 
York and pay 30 per cent. duties on it 
resting fact—in addition to freight and middle 

men’s profits! Tbe corn laws of the West Lodia 
islands are a greater shame than those of Eng- 
land in the last generation, because the poor pe 

groes do not know what hurts them, and would 
not be able to better themselves if they did know 

It is said by well-fed people who take a cheer 

ful view of the situation, that the West Indian 
negro ts spared the expense of fuel, and that he 
needs very little clothing in that warm climate 

It istrue that the minimum of clothing suffices 
to protect the body. The very scantiest raiment 
consistent with decency is the type of all the ist 

ands, Nearly all, men, women, and children, go 
barefooted, and most of the older men show defor 

mities, such as the loss of toes, resulting from the 
want of protection to the feet. As to fuel, Lob 
served in all the market-places little piles of char- 
coal, about as much as would serve to boil a tea- 
kettle, which were offered at one cent per 
pile. Nobody bought more than a cent's Worth, 
but when that calls for 5 per cent. of a man’s 
total earnings it must be made account of 
the American laborer all his fuel and clothing free, 
and then ask him to work for twenty cents per 
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day—nay, compel him to do so or starve—and 
what would be the result! 

What has brought this melancholy condition 
of things upon some of the fairest and richest 
portions of the earth's surface { The amount of 
wealth produced by there islands in the last two 
centuries is vast beyond imagination. 
they nowin the depths of poverty | 


Why are 
Why are 
the landowners for the most part bankrupt, 
while their laborers are on a scale of diet that 
would be considered in Baxter Street the verge 
of starvation! This question is not to be an- 
swered ina hasty way and after a superficial 
glance. But it appears to me that if all the 
produce of a country, however rich its soil, were 
removed from it every year except just sufficient 
to sustain the lives of the cultivators and to in- 
duce them to rear children, so that there could 
be no growth of crpital there, then if some un- 
toward event, some revolution of industiy, 
should take place, superseding or greatly de- 
pressing the cluef and almost sole product of the 
country, the result would be abeut what 1s now 
witnessed in the Windward Islands. Tne ab- 
sentee landlord has carned away the yearly pro- 
duce and spent it in England or on the continent 
ot Europe year after year, and generation after 
generation. Nothing has been lett as a reserve 
fund. Worse than all, the absentee landlord has 
had little knowledge of his estate and little care 
for his laborers. His overseer or local repre- 
sentative has been under the necessity of getting 
the largest sum out of the property each year, 
and bas not been compelled to make an intelli- 
gent forecast of the future from time to time, or 
able to put his ideas into practice if he should do 
so. Thus it has come about that sugar-growing 
is the sole reliance of most of the islands; cocoa 
Is now grown to a limited but increasing ex- 
tent on Grenada and Trinidad. Orange groves 
were cut down during the heyday of sugar to 
make room for cane. It is a fact most 
strange to the visitor from the United States 
that oranges cannot be procured among the islands 
in sufficient number to supply the tables of pass- 
ing steamers. Our steward took out a supply 
from New York suffiiient to last us to Santa 
Cruz. After thar we went orangeless to Deme- 
rara. There we obtained a moderate supply, and 
afew more at Port of Spain, Trinidad, but we 
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could find none in the markets at Barbados, An- 
tigua, Montserrat, or St. Kitts. The case was 
even worse as regards pineapples. Unespecimen 
of this delicious fruit was brought on shipboard at 
St. Kitts as a present to the Captain. Its aroma 
pervaded the whole cabin and excited the pas- 
sengers with the expectation of a grand treat, 
for which they would have paid roundly and 
gladly, but not another pineapple could be 
‘scared up ” on the whole island, nor did we see 
another untii we arrived at Demerara, 600 miles 
further south. This is mentioned by way of il- 
lustrating the utter want of diversified industry 
and the fatal moropoly of sugar- growing through- 
out the lesser Antilles, 

Well, sugar has come to grief as a paying 
crop. Two pounds of it will not buy one pound 
of flour in any of the islands. The wholesale 
price of sugar is higher in Barbados than at any 
other port, because the facilities for shipment to 
foreign countries are greater there than else- 
where. At Barbados the price is $1.80 per 100 
pounds, and no money is to be made either in 
raising or handling it. The absentee land- 
lords are ruined, and the holders of mort- 
gages on their estates are little better off. One 
of the best estates on Antigua was sold under 
mortgage while we were there ‘for a song.” 
There is a universal wail among the whites, 
and a great outcry against the sugar boun- 
ties of Europe, and a great longing for an- 
nexation to the United States. The blacks know 
nothing about governments, either local or for- 
eign, but they echo what they hear from the 
whites. A mulatto on the island of Montserrat, 
with marked Irish features and a pronounced 
brogue, said to me that he ‘* would rather see the 
flag of New York flying over this island than the 
flag of Great Britain.” He added that he had 
nothing to say against Great Britain, but that he 
believed New York would make business better 
for the people. The secret of the desire for an- 
nexation to the United States is that our customs 
duties on sugar would be thrown off as to the isl- 
ands, aud the price to the seller would be nearly or 
quite doubled. This is a consideration which 
overtops everything. There is no political ill- 
will toward Great Britain in the islands, Nor is 
there reason for any, unless it be that England, 
absorbed in affairs of greater moment, gives 
little heed to them, and allows them to drift 
whither they will. This is not a just cause for 
ill-will on the part of the handful of whites, for 
they constitute a tight monopoly of the Govern- 
ment on each island. The negro knows nothing 
about government except as he feels its restrain- 
ing power now and then. If you were to talk to 
him about taxation, for instance, he would 
not understand you. An exception must be 
made of afew, a very few, educated mulattoes 
on each island, who are shrewd men of business, 
and are white men for all purposes except color. 

he masses are sunk in deep, dense ignorance so 
far as social and economic laws are concerned. 
Would it be believed that the working classes of 
Demerara and Trinidad suffer themselves to be 
taxed to pay the cost of bringing coolies from 
Calcutta to compete against them in a labor mar- 
ket which yields wages of only 20 cents per 
day? This is what has been going on more 
or less for forty years and is still go- 
ing on. Seven-tenths of the passage-money of 
every cooly ‘‘apprentice” brought out from 
India is paid out of the food-tax levied on the 
negroes of those colonies, and yet they make no 
complaint. They make no complaint of any- 
thing. They are kindly, docile, good-natured, 
universally polite, deeply religious, and grossly 
immoral, according to our standards, About 


66 per cent. of the births are illegitimate—so I 
was informed by the Bishop of the northern 
islands, a robust and hearty and hard-working 





servant of God, who took passage on our steam- 
er at Antigua, to visit his charges in the Vir- 
gin Islands. His explanation of this incon- 
gruity was that sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
since the régime of slavery, when every woman 
with African blood in her veins was at the com- 
mand of some white man, and practically of any 
white man, to eradicate the ideas and customs 
bred by so gross a system. The negro is religious 
by nature, but he cannot as yet connect religion 
and morality together. This is the testimony of 
all the religious instructors whom I met. There 
is some progress, however, sufficient to warrant 
the belief that with a moderate degree of 
prosperity enabling them to live decently, so that 
a home life might spring up, more correct ideas 
concerning the virtue of women and the sacred- 
ness of marriage would prevail. At present 
there is no public opinion among them which 
condemns illegitimacy. It does not pass with 
them for a sin. Schools for children are, how- 
ever, numerous and well attended, and no dis- 
tinctions of color are allowed or thought of 
among the pupils. 








THE COERCION BILL. 
DuBLin, April 9, 1887, 

WE have now before us the text of the ‘ Cri- 
minal Law Amendment ({reland) Bill.” As ex- 
pounded by Mr. Balfour it sounded badly enough; 
in the columns of the newsvapers it read worse; 
but in the official form, in eleven foolscap folio 
pages of leaded pica (how innocent the clear type 
and printing look !) the bill recalls Burke’s defi- 
nition of the Penal Laws: ‘‘a Machine of wise 
and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for 
the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation 
ofapeople . . . as ever proceeded from the 
perverted ingenuity of man.” In sober truth, this 
is a cunningly devised instrument for the politi 
cal degradation of Ireland. Severe as the bill 
appears, however, it may, if passed, be adminis- 
tered with timid leniency. But there it would 
stand, poisoning the relations between the classes 
and between the countries—an insult to all Lrish 
men and [rishwomen. 

To understand its scope, we must read it in con- 
nection with the ‘* Whiteboy Acts” which it in- 
corporates. To understand its possible effects, 
the instrumentality through which it would be 
administered must be considered. Such an act, 
applied to a free country during a period of local 
or sectional disturbance, would have numerous 
and weighty safeguards in its working which 
this act would not have in Ireland. Its applica- 
tion here would be in the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He is independent of the pressure of 
Irish public opinion. Heis generally more or less 
of a puppet, and, at all events, whether puppet 
or not (as was well shown in the case of Lord 
Spencer), is entirely dependent for information 
and policy upon those by whom he is surrounded 
at the Castle, for the most part permanent and 
irremovable paid officials, and upon the class 
here most opposed to the mass of the people. 
Next to slave-owners, or the descendants of slave- 
owners living among liberated slaves, it is doubt- 
ful whether elsewhere such contempt and suspi- 
cion were ever entertained by one section of so- 
ciety towards another as that which is here felt 
towards the people by the governing class. That 
class it is which formulates the opinion inflvenc- 
ing the Lord Lieutenant. From that governing 
class the “ resident magistrates” are drawn upon 
whose judgment would depend the application of 
the Act. Clause 11, section 6, it is true, provides 
that one on each bench “ shall be a person of the 
sufficiency of whose legal knowledge the Lord 
Lieutenant shall be satisfied.” What a comment 
the necessity for this clause is upon the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland! It is, however, 





pretty safe to say that not a single ‘' resident 
magistrate” would be asked to go through a 
course of legal training, and not one would be 
dismissed for deficiency of legal knowledge. 
And, whether trained or not, they will breathe 
the same mental atmosphere, read the same 
newspapers, and be influenced by the same pre- 
judices and considerations as those of the class 
against whom in the present Irish struggle the 
mass of the people are pitted. These “ resident 
magistrates” are for the most part the needy 
scions or friends of wealthy or aristocratic fami- 
lies. They do not mean to be unjust; but they 
have not been subjected to any legal or mental 
training to fit them for their posts. 

As to the bill itself, the application of which 
would lie with the Lord Lieutenant, it differs 
from all previous Coercion Acts, so far as I re- 
member them, in that it would not be limited in 
time, but would be perpetual. Even where no 
one is charged with the commission of an offence, 
magistrates might compel the attendance of per- 
sons and hold an inquiry; witnesses not to be 
excused from answering any question on the 
ground that the answer may criminate or tend to 
criminate themselves ; such crimination, how- 
ever, not to be admissible against the witness in 
any proceeding, civil or criminal. Resident ma- 
gistrates would be given summary jurisdiction 
in agrarian cases, and might inflict penalties up 
to six months’ imprisonment with hard labor. 
Under the incorporated Whiteboy Acts, any 
twelve persovs meeting together and not dispers- 
ing on the proclamation of a magistrate, or not 
dispersing when the magistrate has been prevent- 
ed from making such proclamation, would be lia- 
ble to six months’ imprisonment with hard la- 
bor. The right of political combination and the 
liberty of the press would be handed over entire- 
ly to the Lord Lieutenant *by the following sec- 
tions, which render the following persons liable 
to six months’ imprisonment with hard labor: 


** Any person who shall take part in any crimi- 
nal conspiracy to compel or induce any person 
or persons, either not to fulfil bis or their legal 
obligation, or not to let, hire, use, or occupy any 
land, or not to deal with, work for, or hire any 
person or persons in the ordinary course of trade, 
business, or occupation; or to interfere with the 
administration of the law. . Any person 
who by words or acts shall incite, solicit or encou- 
rage or persuade any other person to commit 
any of the offences hereinbefore mentioned. .. . 
(Under the incorporated Whiteboy Acts] any 
person or persons who shall knowingly print, 
write, post, publish, circulate, send, or deliver, or 
cause or procure to be printed, written, posted 
published, circulated, sent, or delivered any no- 
tice, letter, or message, exciting or tending to ex- 
cite any riot, tumultuous or unlawtul meeting, 
or assembly, or unlawful combination or contede- 
Paey, « « or directing or requiring any per- 
son to do or not to do any acts or to quit the ser- 
vice or employment of any person, or to let or 
to give up any land.” 

‘It is a plain fact,” writes the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, ** that once the bill is passed, no editor in a 
proclaimed district will be able to print or com- 
ment on any statistics as to the fall in prices 
without rendering himself liable to imprisonment 
(with hard labor) for six montbs, without a jury 
to try him.” Offences declared legal under the 
Trades-Union Acts would be technically exempt- 
ed from the operation of above clauses, though it 
is not clear where the line could be drawn. 
When desired by the Government, criminals 
would be tried before special, not ordinary juries, 
(Ordinary juries are taken from the average 
ratepayers; special juries from those who occupy 
premises above a certain value—in Dublin, of £50 
rating or about £100 rent, corresponding, proba- 
bly, to three or four times that amount in one 
of your business centres.) The venue could be 
changed to any other county or district than 
that within which the alieged offence has been 


committed; and in cases of murder and man- 
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slaughter, attempt to murder, violence against 
the person, arson, assaulting or injuring a dwell- 
ing-house, however such crime may be described 
in an indictment, the venue might, by the per- 
mission of the Attorney-General for England, be 
changed to England. : 

The Lord Lieutenant would be given the power 
to suppress ‘‘ any association which he believes to 
be a dangerous associaticn.” He must, however, 
lay a copy of his proclamation before Parlia- 
ment, if sitting, before seven days; and if Par- 
liament were not sitting and were not to meet 
within twenty days, such proclamation would 
stand for only one week. One week would, how- 
ever, be amply sufficient to cripple or break up 
any political association, and certainly no such 
proclamation would be issued unless with the ap- 
proval of the Cabinet. 

Such are the main provisions of the bill. There 
is little doubt that this bill, perhaps with some 
modifications, will be passed intolaw. The ad- 
vocates of the measure are not likely to falter in 
their determination. What can the Opposition 
do? A powerful feeling may be aroused in Eng- 
land against the measure ; with its promoters 
frish public opinion 1s of no account. We shall 
have strong speaking by men like Mr. Morley, 
and strong writing in the Pull Mail and other 
papers ; but what does that matter to the Gov- 
ernment, so long as the Parliamentary majority 
is assured? They are pledged to make the ex 
periment, to stand or fall by the issue, and they 
will hardly compromise themselves by retracing 
their steps. The present is different from other 
great party struggles regarding Ireland. Pre- 
vious contests were, in the main, between a 
party that had a certain policy regarding Ire- 
land and a party that had only the negative 
policy of letting her alone. We now have 
parties depending mainly upon a distinct and 
definite Irish policy. The issue is more mo- 
mentous than ever before. If Lord Salisbury 
succeed, we shall not have home rule, and his 
party will probably enjoy along term of office. 
If Lord Salisbury fail, Mr. Gladstone will return 
to power and we shall have home rule. Neither 
party can flinch. 

The bill has the warm approval of the upper 
class in Ireland, and, in the main, of the Protes- 
tant middle class, Its introduction tends to con- 
solidate and strengthen the National party. Many 
who had withdrawn from active participation in 
the details of politics are now again earnestly 
codperating in the movement. We cannot ac- 
cept all the shibboleths of party ; but, before 
such a bill as this, minor considerations are for 
gotten. Many who a year ago, under the sun- 
shine of a home-rule viceroyalty, were beginning 
to bud out into Nationalists, have returned to 
their former proclivities ; but men the tendency 
of whose lives and thoughts were National are 
more and more decidedly taking sides. The 
young generation of Protestants is very power- 
fully influenced towards nationality. The crisis 
is stimulating anti-Home-Rulers to unwonted ex- 
ertions in the formation of associations, the col- 
lection of funds, the preparation and dissemina- 
tion of literature. The open expression of their 
real sentiments regarding the majority of their 
countrymen will make their position in the coun- 
try, upon the establishment of home rule, more 
difficult than it otherwise would have been. If 
home rule could have been suddenly obtained, 
these anti-Nationalists could have remained un- 
committed by that full expression of their opi- 
nions in which they feel safe under the present 
régime. 

On the National side in Ireland there is less 
bitterness ; the position is being regarded with 
more good humor than at any previous similar 
crisis, This, of course, arises from the conscious- 
ness that we are now in alliance with a powerful 
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English party, through whose assistance we are 
sure ultimately to win. There are in Ireland 
elements of disorder and unrest that will tax to 
the utmost the patience and statesmanship of 
any rulers, National or otherwise. The weight 
and influence of the National party desire to be 
on the side of law and order. Opposition to 
the bill does not arise from a love of misrule, 
but from the conviction that disorder can be 
effectually combated only by an Irish adminis- 
tration for Irish affairs, in accordance with the 
prejudices and sentiments of the people. The 
more the subject is carefully considered by hbe 
ral-minded Englishmen, the more they will learn 
that the tendency of such an administration 
would be surely, if perhaps slowly, towards the 
establishment of law and order here, and of an 
amicable and workable relation 
countries, while a coercive policy such as tbat 
proposed would have an opposite tendency. If 
the bill pass and be worked to the satisfaction 
of the ascendan *y class, the middle class in Eng- 
land will be soon disgusted with the measure. 
If it be not worked to their satisfaction, the pre- 
sent movement will in time compel them to come 
to some settlement, 

Il have said nothing regarding the land pro- 
posals of the Government. So far as known, 
they are condemned by Mr. Parnell and by the 
National party. (It is well recollected that Mr. 
Parnell bas never been belied in his condemna 
tionof any measure relating to Ireland.) Aneffec- 
tual land bill from the Conservative party rely- 
ing uponthe support of the Irish Conservatives 
is more than we can expect. In any case, Cer- 
tainly no measures accompanied or preceded by 
coercive legislation can tend to the pacification 
Ireland. The miserable hopelessness of the 
coercion policy must be becoming apparent to 
Englishmen. The cartoon in this week's Punch 
is very significant—Lord Salisbury, as Sisyphus, 
at full strain, pushing a huge “Irish problem ™ 
up a rocky height, and, underneath, the lines : 


between the 


of 


“Unending task ... 
Swift rolithe years and still the ceaseleas round, 
he toilsome press up the precipitous ground, 
The sutlen slow ascent, the sw itt rebound,” 


D. B. 





THE CONQUEST OF UPPER BURMAH. 
Lonpon, March 29, 1887. 

THE course which events have taken in Upper 
Burmah has not fulfilled the official expecta- 
tion. Tbe war was entered upon in the contident 
assurance that the advent of British rule would 
be hailed with acclamation by the subjects of 
King Theebaw. This assurance rested upon a 
conviction—altogether mistaken, as events have 
shown—that English rule and English official- 
ism were firmly rooted in the hearts and affec- 
tions of the people of British Burmah. Fora 
time, indeed, nothing occurred which ran coun- 
ter to these comfortable opinions. Mandalay, 
the capital of Upper Burmah, was occupied on 
the 28th of November, 1885, only eleven days af- 
ter the British troops had crossed their own fron- 
tier. The troops had encountered only the merest 
semblance of resistance. King Theebaw was de- 
posed, and conveyed to British territory, without, 
so far as appeared, exciting his former subjects 
to either pity or anger. And on the 3lst of De- 
cember, LSS, her Majesty's Government informed 
Lord Du‘ferin that§they “ derived special gratitfi- 
cation on learning from your Excellency that the 
British force was welcomed by the imbabitants 
of the country as a deliveranve from past and 
existing evils, and as the prelude for the estab- 
lishment of British‘rule, for which the people, 
according to the reports received from the com- 
mander of the expedition, evinced a genuine de- 
sire.” This hallucination that any and every 
free people dwelling in the vicinity of British 





India is pining to be subjugated and annexed, is 
one which no amount of experience 
cate from the bosom of the Anglo- Indian official 
It is not of the slightest use for the threatened 
people to protest that they have no such desir: 
He waves aside all such protests as merely con 
ventional forms of Oriental 
knows better; and he 
stances, a mission te humanity 


Can eradh 


politeness He 
has, under any reun 


which he 





discharge, whatever their own foolish and ig 
norant wishes may be. Upper Burmah, accord 
ingly, was annexed, and almost 
afterwards our troubles began. 
What took the Indian Government most com 
pletely by surprise was that the most vehement 


immediately 


protest against the extinction of the native dynuas 
ty in Upper Burmah arose from our own subjects 
in British Burmah, The deposition of King Thee 


baw was a signal for the outbreak of a flerce and 


bloody insurrection among the people wham we 


ares By 
entireiv to 


had been governing for thirty years 


our own satisfaction, The fact of this insurres 

tion was carefully and successfully « sled 
from the knowledge of Parliament and the Br 

tish nation. It was said to be no more than an 
outbreak of *dacoity.” Its real character, how 

ever, has been made known ina little book ust 
published by Mr. Mackenzie Smeaton, an Png 
lish civilhan, * 

** While.” he writes, “our army was far away 
north, on the [rawaddy, a real campaign and a 
bloody one—was being prepared for us ia the 
low country. The people do not want us any 
more than thev did thirty vears ago Thev rose 
to throw off our yoke, and thev are still carry 
ing ona guerilia warfare against us . it 
has frequently been said that there is ao patriot 
ism, no national sentament among the Barmies: 
Toose who know the country best will, | am con 
vinced, hesitate to admit this 


Phe inbabitants of 
Lower Burmah have undoubtedly prospers ’ 
der our government. This thev readily allow ; 
but they never bargained for the overthrow of 
their ancient monarchy. They were proud to 
know that a Burmese King somewbere ruled a 
Burmese people; and the allegiance of their 
hearts was given to the King —not to the British 
Government.” 


Lower Burmah at this time was almost wholly 
denuded of troops, and so general was the revolt 
that Mr. Smeaton is of opinion that the Queen’s 
Government would for a time have ceased to ex 
ist but for the timely appearance of a singuifir 
and unlooked-for ally. 
which find a home 
which the Irawaddy River cuts a way to the sea 
is that of the Karens. By the Burmese they have 
always been despised and oppressed as a race of 
irreclaimable savages; and truth, 
they are, but with this peculiarity, that there 
survive among them traditions of a religion 
which they once possessed, and which bear a 


Among the many races 


in those mountains between 


savages, in 


most astonishing resemblance to passages from 
the Old and New Testaments, It was, moreover, 
a general expectation these 
wild hillmen, at a period long anterior to the 
coming of the English, that a raceof white men 
were the destined agents for restoring the know- 
ledge of this ancient religion among them. Hav 

ing this expectation to aid them, American mis- 
sionaries—the successors of Dr. Judson 

preached Christianity among the Karen 
lages with a very large measure of 
The Karens have accepted their teaching, not, as 
in the case of other Asiatic converts, as involving 
arupture with a cherished past, but as a recovery 
of it. So far as Christianity bas spread, it has 
breathed a new life into these wild mountaineers. 


cherished among 


have 
vil- 
success, 


* Once,” writes Mr. Smeaton, ‘‘a village has 
embraced Christianity, it feels itself a head and 
shoulders above its neighbors, and all the energies 
of the people are at once employed in making the 
village worthy of the name. No labor, no ex- 
pense are spared. The Christian village Must be 
clean, healthy, neat; it must have the best school 
and the best church they can afford. Nothing 
will satisfy till all these are accomplished facts, 
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Money aid from the missionaries is not sought; 
the people do it all themselves—plan, contrive, 
carry out. They are proud of their new condi- 
tion, and their zeal knows no bounds. Their 
children must be well dressed and educated, bet- 
ter tillers of the soil, better hunters, better fo- 
resters than their fathers, because they are now 
animated by a new spirit, fired with a new zeal, 
and their wits sharpened by education.” 

When the insurrection broke out in British 
Burmah, these Christiamzed mountaineers placed 
their services, en masse and without solicitation, 
at the disposal of the Government. They took 
the field, under the leadership of their tribal 
chiefs, and fairly suppressed the revolt by sheer 
hard fighting and persistent marching. 

I have referred to this episode in the latest 
Burmese war, firstly, because it 1s almost un- 
known, and, secondly, because it shows that mis- 
sionary labor in India is doing more for the con- 
solidation of British rule than is the Government 
itself. These Karens have been altogether neg- 
lected by the English authorities. All places of 
public trust open to the native population were 
retained exclusively for Burmese. The Karens 
were deemed to be an ignorant, savage, and 
cowardly race, fit only to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. The fact, however, of a 
common religion ranged them on the side of the 
English when the more favored race had flung 
off their allegiance. And so it will be found to 
be throughout India. The only part of the peo- 
ple that is genuinely loyal to the British Crown— 
who, in other words, prefer British rule to any 
other that could be set up in its stead—are the 
Christian communities. Others may acquiesce 
in it as the best under the circumstances, but 
in the case of the native Christian it is the best 
possible. It is not creditable to the sagacity of 
Anglo-Indian administrators that they were so 
long in perceiving this—if, indeed, they do yet 
perceive it. They were not content to hoid aloof 
from missionary labor: they actively discou- 
raged it, and, till quite recently, subjected con- 
verts to Christianity to heavy legal disabilities. 

In Upper Burmah, as in Lower, there can be 
little doubt that it was annexation which stirred 
up the resistance that we have found it so diffi- 
cult and costly to overcome. Had we been con- 
tent to select from the crowd of possible pre- 
tenders some other king in place of Theebaw, 
and to govern the country through bim, the peo- 
ple would, in all probability,. have concurred 
willingly enough in the new order of things. 
But they were not prepared, without a struggle, 
to be blotted out from the roll of independent 
people, and the physical features of their coun- 
try rendered guerilla warfare as easy to them as 
it was dangerous and difficult for us. The popu- 
lation of Upper Burmah is not more than two 
millions, scattered over a vast area covering 
about one hundred thousand square miles. The 
Irawaddy is a huge drainage channel, running 
from north to south through the centre of this 
area, and on both sides of it the country is 
covered with dense, primeval furest, and seamed 
and cut to pieces by the innumerable streams 
which pour into the main river from the moun- 
tain ranges on either hand. With the exception 
of Mandalay, which is fed almost wholly on sup- 
plies from British Burmah, there are no centres 
of population by the occupation of which an in- 
vading army could obtain control over a large 
surrounding district. The villages, thinly scat- 
tered here and there, are self-supporting. Roads, 
as might be expected, there are none, and, when 
once the rains have set in, all locomotion is well- 
nigh impossible. The low-lying lands are then 
under water, and the streams which rush down 
the sides of the hills are transformed into swollen 
cataracts, presenting, in the absence of bridges 
and boats, an insuperable barrier to the move- 
ments of troops. 





In addition to these natural difficulties, a not 
less formidable one existed in the extreme sim- 
plicity of the social system in Upper Burmah. 
Among the Burmese there are no nobles, no large 
landowners, no people of hereditary influence. 
The constituents of government consisted of the 
King and his officials. But the authority of 
these latter depended wholly upon the good-will 
and pleasure of the sovereign. An official was 
no sooner degraded than he sank at once into the 
general mass of the people. The consequence 
was that when King Theebaw was deported to 
Rangoon, the entire machinery of administration 
not simply fell out of gear, but was, as it were, 
annihilated. An English force nominally held 
possession of the country, but, scattered as this 
was over a multitude of isolated posts, and inca- 
pable of rapid movement, the influence of the 
different detachments did not extend beyond the 
range of their rifles. A new civil administration 
on the British model was organized at Mandalay, 
but it was found impossible to place the officials 
in possession of the districts they were appuinted 
to superiotend. These districts were, in truth, 
merely arbitrary divisions drawn on the map. 
The “‘ dacoits,” as we were pleased to call those 
ranged against us, moved where they pleased, 
attacked our posts whenever they thought they 
could do so with impunity, harassed and inter- 
cepted our trains, and were, in fact, masters of 
the country through all the summer and rainy 
season of 1886. In the autumn of that year we 
had (inclusive of military police) a force of forty 
thousand men collected in Upper Burmah, and 
Sir Frederick Roberts, the commander-in-chief, 
repaired to Mandalay to take the supreme com- 
mand. With these ample means at his disposal, 
he has experienced little difficulty in dispersing 
the wandering bands of marauders. It remains 
to be seen whether, when the rains set in, they 
will not again collect and recommence their 
harassing operations. 

That the Indian Government is apprehensive 
of this 1s seen by the fact that they do not intend 
to reduce the large force at present garrisoning 
Upper Burmah. The army of occupation is to 
be maintained at its full strength during the 
summer, and there still remain one-half of the 
territories of King Theebaw whither our influ- 
ence has as yet hardly penetrated. This portion 
is known as the Shan States. The Shans area 
people more civilized, more determined, and 
much more capable of united action than the 
Burmese. The desire of the Indian Government 
is to avoid all conflict with them. They do not 
wish to curtail their independence, but merely to 
obtain from the chiefs of the different States a 
formal recognition of the British Government as 
the paramount power. It remains to be seen if 
they will succeed in this. If they do not, the 
most arduous portion of the conquest of Upper 
Burmah has still to be undertaken. The Shan 
chiefs will not withhold the acknowledgment of 
British suzerainty unleas they are prompted to 
do so by the Chinese officials in Yunnan, and can 
rely upon their support. The action of the Chi- 
nese has always been the unknown factor when 
the conquest of Upper Burmab has come under 
discussion, The fear of what they might do re- 
strained Lord Dalhousie from annexing it at the 
close of the war of 1855. Should their influence 
now be cast in the scale against us, the acquisi- 
tion of Upper Burmah will prove to be that of a 
white elephant indeed. 

R. D. Osporn, Lieutenant-Colonel. 





DUMAS ON VICTOR HUGO. 


Paris, April 7, 1887. 
For a long time the special audience which at- 
tends the receptions of the members of the French 
Academy had heard no interesting ‘‘ Discours”; 





in order to create such an interest it was necessa- 
ry that some criticism should be mixed with the 
classical and perpetual eulogy—that there should 
be some gall on the edge of the cup filled with 
honey. Alexandre Dumas’s ovly speech of this 
sort had been on the day when he was himself re- 
ceived. It has just now happened to him in his 
turn to receive a new member, a poet, M. Le- 
conte de Lisle. It was generally known that 
Dumas did not much appreciate the new 
achool of poetry which goes under the name of 
the school of the Parnassians, and of which Le- 
conte de Lisle may be said to be the head. He 
emerged from obscurity only a few years ago, 
though he was known and most admired in a 
small circle. I remember well seeing him in the 
year 1848, after the Revolution. He was pointed 
out to me as a great poet, but I confess that his 
verses left me very cold. I felt a littie like the 
man who, after having heard a celebrated pia- 
nist, said to somebody who observed how difficult 
it was to piay in such a fashion: “ Difficult! I 
wish it were impossible!” I was unjust. I have 
since read verses of Leconte de Lisle’s which may 


‘ take a place in a French anthology. His celebri- 


ty may be said to be owing to one of these pieces, 
called ‘* Midi.” 

Alexandre Dumas tells us, in his speech, that 
Victor Hugo was walking one day in the island 
of Guernsey, during his exile. A young French 
visitor recited to him the verses— 


“ Midi, roi des ét4s, épandu sur la plaine, 
Tombe en nap d'argent des hauteurs du ciel bleu. 
Tout se tait L’air flambole et brile sans haleine ; 
La terre est assoupie en sa robe de feu.” 


‘* What are you saying ?” inquired Victor Hugo, 
when he heard these verses which were not his 
own. The young visitor continued: 

“ L’étendue est immense et les champs n’ont point d’om- 


Et la source est tarie ot: buvaient ies troupeaux ; 
La lotntafne forét, dont la lisi@re est sombre, 

Dort, lA-bas, immobile en un pesant repos. 

Seuls, les grands blés miris, tels qu’une mer dorée, 
Se déroulent au loin. dédaigneux du sommeil ; 
Pacifiques enfans de la terre sacrée, 

Is —— sans peur la coupe du soleil. 

Parfois, comme un soupir de leur Ame brfilante, 

Du sein des épis lourds qui murmurent entre eux, 
Une ondulation majestueuse et lente 

S’éveille et va mourir a "horizon poudreux.” 





I wish I could cite the whole piece. Victor Hugo 
recognized a brother poet, and his visitor recited 
td bim all he knew by heart of Leconte de Lisle ; 
told him who he was—how he had been born in 
the island of Réunion, in the Indian Ocean; how 
he lived in Paris, poor, independent, disdainful 
of money and even of glory. Victor Hugo took 
a volume which he had himself just published, 
wrote on it ‘‘ Jungamus dextras,” with his signa- 
ture, and sent it to Leconte de Lisle. When he 
returned from his exile, and could again vote in 
the Academy, he gave persistently his solitary 
vote for him. Leconte de Lisle presented him- 
self once, and had only the voice of Hugo, to 
whom he wrote on the same day: ‘* You voted 
for me; fam elected.” The election of Leconte 
de Lisle took place after the death of Victor 
Hugo, and may be considered as a last homage of 
the French Academy to our great poet. 

Alexandre Dumas had to make a eulogy of 
Leconte de Lisle as well as of Victor Hugo. He 
rendered justice to the extraordinary powers of 
versification of the author of the trilogy of the 
‘Potmes antiques; Pot®mes barbares; Poémes 
tragiques.’ But he criticised the ethics of the 
Parnassian school. Leconte de Lisle is a Greek 
lost in our nineteenth century; he wrote in one 
of his prefaces : 

“Since Homer, schylus, and Sophocles, who 
represent poetry in its vitality, in its fulness, and 
in its harmonic unity, barbarism has invaded the 
domain of the human mind. Artistically, the 
Roman world is on the level of the Dacians and 
the Sarmatians ; the whole Christian cycle is bar- 
barous. Dante, Snakspere, and Milton have only 
the force of their individual genius; their lan- 


guage, their concepticus are barbarous. The pro- 
gress of sculpture was arrested with Phidias and 
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with Lysippus. . . What remains of the 
centuries which followed the reign of (ireece / 
Only a few powerful individualities.” 

Leconte de Lisle is at the same time a Greek 
and a Buddhist : his form is Greek, his verses are 
sculptural ; his thoughts are imbued with a sort 
of Buddhist sadness and melancholy. He is a 
pessimist, a pantheist. Man was everything to 
Greece, and the Greek gods themselves were hu- 
man. Man occupies but a small place on the 
modern Parnassus. 

** You have,” said Dumas to Leconte de Lisle, 
‘* bean impassible, brilliant, and unalterable, like 
an antique mirror of polished silver; you have 
merely been a reflex of all worlds, facts, ages, exter- 
nal things. You donot wish the poet to speak to 
us of the things of the soul, too intimate or too 
vulgar. No more emotion, no ideal, no senti- 
ment, no faith, no heart beatings, notears. Your 
skies are deserted, vour earth 1s silent, and you 
suppress in it what is the life of the universe— 
love, eternal love. Material nature, science, 
philosophy are enough for you. Certainly the 
firmament, the sun and moon, the stars, the 
ocean, the forests, divinities, monsters, animals, 
are interesting; but [also am interesting—I, the 
man.” 

Dumas compares the human soul to the famous 
Agnes of Moliére. The innocent pupil of Arnol- 
phe tells her old tutor, who wishes her to love 
him: 

** Tenez, tous vos discours ne me troublent point l'Ame; 

Horace, avec deux mots, en ferait plus que vous.” 
These ‘‘ deux mots” are precisely what Leconte 
de Lisle and hisschool would suppress. 

In his judgment on Victor Hugo, Alexandre 
Dumas develops qualities which have surprised 
his greatest admirers. We knew him to be a 
dramatist, and, in a certain way, a moralist; he 
has shown himself a true critic. Leconte de 
Lisle’s eulogy of Victor Hugo did not contain a 
single word on the Romantic school, not a word 
on Lamartine, on Musset. Dumas reminded him 
of the existence of these two poets, and professed 
his great admiration for them. He recited the 
beautiful verses of Lamartine: 

*O Pére qu’adore mon pre, 
Toi qu’on ne nomme qu’a genoux,” ete. 
He recited also the famous passage of Musset’s: 
“ Celui qui ne sait pas, durant les nuits brilantes 

Qui font palir d’ainour l’écoile de Vénus, 

Se lever en sursaut, sans raison, les pieds nus, 

Marcher. prier, pleurer des larmes ruisselantes, 

Le coeur plein de pitié pourdes maux inconnus,” etc., 
and, comparing these spiritual effusions with the 
prayer of Hugo, ‘Ma fille, va prier,” etc., be 
showed that the three poets were brothers, that 
they drew their inspirations from the same source, 
that they were neither atheists nor pantheists, 
that they believed in the soul and its immorta- 
lity. 

Referring to the first poems of Victor Hugo, 
M. Leconte de Lisle had said in his speech that 
Hugo at one time thougbt hinself a monarchist 
and a Catholic. Dumas answered that Victor 
did not think himself such—that he really was 
what he said then; and he examined by what 
process of mind he ceased to be a Catholic and 
a monarchist. This part of his speech is a curi- 
ous psychological study. He shows Victor Hugo 
writing at the ageof eighteen admirable odes, 
**Moise sur le Nil,’ the ‘‘ Vierges de Verdun,” 
ard continuing during nearly seventy years to 
write poem after poem, drama after drama, novel 
after novel. He had a manifest destiny: he was 
made to write, to receive and to transmit impres- 
sions, as the river is made to flow. ‘“ Victer 
Hugo had the essential character of the sublime 
folly which science tries in vain to classify in its 
pathology ; he had a fixed idea, which was sim- 
ply this—he wished to be the greatest poet of his 
time and of his country, and, when he advanced 
in life, to be the greatest man of all countrie 
and of all times.” The unity which is not to be 
found in his acts or in his work will be found in 
his iron will. In his first volumes, in the “ Odes 








et Ballades,” in his earliest youth, he is never 
really in love: he knows neither Béranger’s Li- 
sette nor Lamartine’s Elvire. He could say, 


“Je suis maitre de moi comme de l'univers.” 


When he begins to sing of love in his poems, you 
feel at once that he describes it and does not feel 
it. Dumas compares him to Jupiter, who some- 
times condescended to take a human or an ani- 
malform. At the age of eighteen Hugo writes 
in one of his note-books : ‘** | will be Chateaubri- 
and, or [ will be nothing.” Chateaubriand had 
called him ‘‘un enfant sublime.” At nineteen 
he writes, in the ** Poéte dans les révolutions,” 


* La gloire est le but o8 j'aspire.” 


Dumas studies the development of the per- 
sonality of Hugo, and says: * He could not tole- 
rate being shut up in forms of government or re- 
ligion that denied the right to say everything 
and the chance of being the first. He repudiated 
mozarchy and Catholicism because, in these so- 
cial and religious forms of the State, he would 
always and inevitably have had somebody over 
him. He would have accepted monarchy if he 
could have become king; he would have perse- 
vered in Catholicism if he could have become 
Pope, and united in himself the Pope and the 
Emperor, ‘ces deux moitiés de Dieu,’ as he says 
in * Hernani,’” 

But this is not all. Why did the figure of Na- 
poleon have, for a long time, such an attraction 
for him?! He had said that Homer was greater 
than Achilles; could he not, if he sang of Napo- 
leon, become as great, perhaps greater? He first 
writes the famous ** Ode a la colonne,” the ** Ode 
a Tare de triomphe,” etc. Later he compares his 
rock of Guernsey to the rock of St. Helena, and 
writes that posterity will place the thinkers above 
the actors, ideas above force. ‘* Les traineurs 
d’armées, Nemrod, Sennachérib, Cyrus, Ramsés, 
Alexandre, Ccsar, Bonaparte, tous ces immenses 
hommes farouches s‘effacent.” The poet remains 
alone, between heaven and earth, like Moses on 
Sinai, like Saint Johu at Patmos: “The poet 
is the priest; there is a pontiff on earth, the 
poet.” Louis XIV. said * L’Etat, c’est moi.” 
Hugo could have said: ** Le génie, c'est moi.” 
This popularity became a sort of rehgion after 
1870; he was called **the master,” ‘ the father.” 
When he died, a whole people followed his fune- 
ral. ‘* Caesar was put aside,” said Dumas, ** for 
his altar; a saint was dismissed to make room 
for him. [The Church of Saint-Geneviéve, the 
patroness of Paris, was changed once more into 
a Pantheon.} A million of meA accompanied the 
‘petit char des pauvres,’ the last antithesis of the 
poet, with enormous cars covered with crowns.” 

Dumas reminded his auditors here that he had 
himself, with only six other men, followed La- 
martine’s coffin to the cemetery of Saint-Point; 
and that there were not more than thirty-three 
people, himself included, at Musset’s funeral. He 
ended his brilliant discourse by a general descrip- 
tion of Hugo's poetical work, comparing it to an 
immense edifice: 


**T near that many stones will fall from it: it 
is possibie, it is true; but this edifice, which par- 
takes of the Greek tempie, of the pagoda, of the 
mosque, of the feudal castle, of tne Gothic cathe- 
dral, of the Uriental bazaar, of the palace of the 
Renaissance, round which have agglomerated 
peasants’ huts and the houses of workmen and 
poor people—this edifice is so majestic, so pic- 
turesque, so singular, it is cut against the sky in 
such powerful masses, it has such gigantic vaults 
in which the wind is heard, it bas such high walls 
flanked with such imposing towers, it has co- 
lumns of sucha pure marble, so many arcades of 
unexpected curves, . . . the bells of its enor- 
mous belfry, which ring the angelus or the toc- 
sin, are made of such a noble metal, fil! the air 
with such majestic waves, and wake such pewer- 
fuland prolonged echoes in the vast plains and 
the immense forests which surround it and over 
which it towers, that you ask yourself at times if, 








as in the stories of the Middle Ages, God or devil 
has helped to build it.” 

Dumas has scandalized some by his criticism 
of Hugo, be bas delighted others; he has asto 
nished all by the unexpected development of his 
critical faculties. As a dramatist, he 1s always 
cutting and often pedantic and dry; as an orator, 
he has shown a height and a breadth of thought 
which have been a most agreeable surprise. 


‘ 
( orrespondence. 
THE CINCINNATI ELECTION 
To THE Eprror of Tae Nation: 

Sir: In beginning the review of the week in 
your issue of the 7th instant, you said: ‘ The re 
cent municipal elections in Philadelphia, ig Cin 
cinnati, in Chicago, and Milwaukee are excel 
lent illustrations of what can be done toward 


; 


taking municipal government out of politics 


This statement is true, undoubtedly, of the 
three other cities, but Lam sorry to have to say 
that vou are mistaken about Cincinnati. Our 
municipal government is not likely to be taken 
out of politics until we have a newspaper which 
will not sacrifice our local interests on the altar 

f national politics. There was no revolt against 
either the Republican or Democratic Machive as 
such at our late election. The Republicans and 
Democrats each nominated, in the usual way, 
tickets no better than usual, and the palpable de 
fects in these tickets were, in the usual fashion, 
whitewashed and denied by their party organs 
respectively. The labor organizations put forth 
an appalling ticket, for which their members 
were ordered to vote, and they did as they were 
bid. The remainder of our electors voted as 
they were directed by their respective party or 
ganizations and organs, except that probably a 
few reckless Democrats, realizing late in the day 
that it was impossible to elect their ticket, voted 
for the labor candidates. That is the whole 
story. ‘ 

The result proved nothing. except that the 
labor organizations of this city contain more 
Democrats than Republicans. As for any or- 
ganized breaking down of party lines, in aid of 
good government, no such thing has been known 
here since the days before the Commercial and 
Gazette threw overboard their occasicnal inde- 
pendence to issue a joint party organ for revenue 
only; and no such deliverance can come to us 
without the aid of an independent newspaper, 
which Cincinnati bas not. C. B. WILLEY. 


CrxctnnaTt, April 10, 1 





ARCH-EOLOGY IN THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 
To THE Eprror or THE NaTION: 

Sr : Ina letter printed under the above title 
in the Nation of October 28, 1886, Mr. W. J, 
Stillman, while strongly recommending tbat ex- 
cavations should be undertaken in southern 
Italy, discourages an arch@ological expedition 
to the Cyrenaica. Mr. Stillman’s assertions are 
made so positively that we should hardly dare to 
dispute his conclusions, were it not that we have 
just made an exploration of these very regions 
with the object of reconnoitring the archmo- 
logical field and settling the question of accersi- 
bility. ' 

The Italian Government, we are told, is most 
cordially disposed to researches in archeology, 
and would no doubt materially aid the American 
Institute in its work. But in our case, at least, 
the Italian Government has done its utmost to 
prevent the examination of any site in Magna 
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Grecia by excavation, even when an application 
was supported by the owners of the land con- 
cerned, and contained the provision that no part 
of the antiques discovered should be removed 
from the country. 

The case in point was as follows: Digging was 
undertaken by us at the expense of the Institute, 
on the site of the great temple of Hera Lacinia, 
near Croton, last January. This work was be- 
gun with the full permission of the local authori- 
ties, not in the hope of treasure-trove, but solely 
for scientific ends. It was presently brought to 
a close through the direct intervention of the 
Italian Ministry of Public Instruction—fortunate- 
ly not before the main objects in view had been 
attained. The official mandate was carried out 
with a rigor which could leave no doubt as to the 
temper of those in power. The objects discover- 
ed were taken from a house of a landowner situ- 
ated within the sacred enclosure, flung into the 
trenches which had been dug to determine the 
extent of the edifice, and covered with earth. 
Among these objects were exceedingly important 
fragments of the gable sculptures of the temple 
which it had been our good fortune to bring to 
light. The vandalism of this act on the part of 
those at the head of archwology in Italy requires 
no comment. 

In the Cyrenaica, on the other band, although 
not “protected by a considerable body of 
troops,” but careful to avoid injudicious preten- 
sions to political significance, we made excur- 
sions, both by land and water, entirely unmo- 
lested. Representatives of four races showed an 
equal eagerness to facilitate archzeological work, 
however unauthorized. Cyrene itself, the most 
remote of the five great cities of the country, lies 
only eight miles from the sea, and districts much 
further inland may be visited safely with the 
customary escort of a single Turkish zaptieh. 
Indeed, Christian natives generally dispense 
with such a guard altogether. Your corre- 
spondent is, however, quite right in stating that 
nothing serious can be undertaken without the 
consent of the Sublime Porte; for, contrary to 
his assumption, the Arabs are submissive to the 
Turkish rule throughout the entire vilayet. 
There is every reason to believe that the Porte 
would grant a concession for excavation, and the 
removal of objects thereby discovered, to repre- 
sentatives of a Power from which she bas to fear 
no political designs. It is true, the material diffi- 
culties offered to investigation by the remoteness 
and uncultivated character of the country are 
immense, but these very circumstances have pre- 
served to us, in the Cyrenaica, a field for archzo- 
logical discovery incomparably richer than any 
other province of the ancient world. 

JOSEPH THACHER CLARKE. 
ALFRED EMERSQN. 
CRETE, March, 1887, 





COMPOSITION OF THE NEW REICHSTAG. 
To THE EprTorR oF THE NATION: 


Str: A recent number of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt contains a series of statistical statements 
regarding the composition of the new Reichstag 
which may, perhaps, be of interest to your read_ 
ers. First as to the age of the members. The 
average of all parties taken together is, in 1887, 
fifty-three years five days, which is a little more 
than a year above the average of the last Reichs- 
tag, chosen in 1885, Of the leading parties, the 
German Liberals have relatively the fewest old 
men; 16 per cent. of them are above sixty years 
of age. On the other hand, 32 per cent. of the 
National Liberals belong in this category. Of 
the Centre, 70 per cent. are above fifty years of 
age. Particulars as to the Conservatives are not 
given. 

In 1885 37 per cent. of the members belonged 





to the nobility; in 1887, 33 per cent. Of the 
Poles, 83.3 per cent. are of this class; of the Con- 
servatives, 70 per cent.; of the Centre, 30.5 per 
cent. The “high nobility,” that is, barons, etc., 
has 53.5 per cent.:; the simple von’s, 46.5 per cent. 
The Centre has twenty-six members of the for- 
mer rank to four of the latter; among the eleven 
‘*noble” National Liberals is only one of the 
deeper blue; among the German Liberals is but 
a single member from the nobility. 

Of greater interest for American readers will 
probably be the classification according to occu- 
pations. Here it is possible to make comparisons 
with our own legislatures, and striking differ- 
ences are to be noted; as, for example, in the 
number of lawyers. So far, however, as legal 
training is concerned, it must be remarked that 
the ‘‘ public officials” are to a large extent jurists. 
This is true, almost without exception, of bureau 
chefs in all departments, mayors, Landrithe, 
and so forth. German Beamtenthum is, of 
course, a more comprehensive term than our 
“civil service.” Our nearest equivalent for the 
Landrath is, perhaps, the presiding officer of the 
board of supervisors of a county. If not origi- 
nally appointed, he must at least be confirmed, by 
royal patent. As for mayors, the election by the 
city council is subject to royal confirmation, 
which may be refused on political grounds. The 
classification according to party and occupation 
is as follows: 
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Under “‘landowners and tenants” is to be un- 
derstood the interest of large landownership. 
Adding the seventeen possessors of great estates 
among “ public officials,” the ‘‘ agrarian party ” 
rises to 39.2 per cent. No comfort for American 
wheat-growers and live-stock men here. 

The Jageblatt is an organ of the German 
Liberal party, which lost about half its strength 
in the recent elections. It classes the Centre, 
Conservatives, National Liberals, and Imperial- 
ists together, as being conservative in fact, and 
comprising 79.5 per cent. of the Reichstag. It 
would be a pity not to give its last sentence in 
the original; ‘‘ Fiir Staatsminner die hauptsich- 
hch das Autoritatsprincip vertreten und den ‘ Un- 
terthan’ hiibsch unten halten wollen, muss es 
eine Lust sein, ein Volk zu regieren, das solche 
Vertreter wahlt.” G. H. HARROWER. 

HALLue, April 5, 1887. 





PSYCHIC PLAGIARISM. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NarTION : 

Srr: People have been talking a little, and 
writers, as usual, expatiating on the bold plagiar- 
ism lately perpetrated by H. Rider Haggard, in 
his recent Lytton + Ebers + Poe extravaganza 
entitled ‘She.’ But a far grosser case, it seems 
to me, is the following : 


*A wing of the Conservative party. 





The Vanity and Insanity 
of Genius, by Kate San 
born. New York: George 
J. Coombes. 1886. 

Victor Hugo possibly ex- 
ceeded all others when, 1n 
his poem “L’année Ter- 
rible,”’ he paints with start- 
ling rhetoric the possibility 
that God may at last be 
found to have deceived us 
ali along; that the moral 
cosmos may be reduced toa 
chaos, and man, the sport 
of destiny, expire in a 
ruined universe. And this 
is the central point, the 
idea which stands out for 
our strength and solace, 
that Hugo himself may be 
relied upon to chase and 
catch the recalcitrant Deity, 
and to overawe Him by the 
majesty of his personal ap- 
pearance and the eloquence 
of his rebuke. ‘I shall go 
for him,” is the first state- 


ment. 
*J’irais, je le verrais et je 
le satserais 
Dans les cieux, comme on 
prend un loup,”’ etc, 
(Pages 42, 43.) 


Essays Modern, by F. W. 

HA. Myers. Second edi- 
tion. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 1885. 


In one of the last poems 
of L’'Année Terribie, M. 
ae paints at great length 
and with startling rhetoric 
the possibility that God may 
at last be found to have de- 
ceived us all along — that 
“the moral cosmos may be 
reduced to a chaos,” and 
man, the sport of destiny, 
expire in a ruined universe. 
What, then, its the central 
peint of this poem? What 
ts the idea which stands out 
for our strength or solace 
from this profusion of rhe- 
toric and metaphor? Itis— 
I blush with shame for M. 
Hugo in writing it down— 
it is that M. Hugo himself 
may be relied upon to chase 
and catch the recalcitrant 
Deity like a wolf in the 
forest, and to overawe Him 
by the majesty of his per- 
sonal appearance and the 
eloquence of his rebuke. 


| * J’irais, je le verrais, et je 


le saiserais 





Dans les cieux, comme on 
prend un loup,”’ etc. 
\ (Pages 160, 161.) 

Now is not this a pretty dark showing against 
the obscure English essayist, Mr. Myers? To he 
sure his book was printed the year before Miss 
Sanborn’s ; but as it were ungallant to suppose a 
lady capable of such piracy, this trifling chrono- 
logical fact only proves that Mr. Myers must be 
a more than ordinarily skiltul plagiarist. And 
if by some occult theosophic trick of mind-read- 
ing or astral-bodying he can steal Miss Sanborn’s 
thoughts and style of expression a year before 
she confides them to paper, what is to prevent 
this impudent Britisher doing the same to other 
inspired Americans? Indeed, if this goes un- 
punished, may we not expect tc see Mr. Myers and 
kindred pirates printing Howells’s new novels, or 
possibly—ye gods forefend!—even Joseph Cook’s 
lectures, long before the luckless authors can 
evolve them? Protection, therefore, and national 
legislation tending thereto are unquestionably the 

imperative need of the hour. 

Henry W. AUSTIN. 
MEDFIELD, MAss, 





TRANSFORMATION OF SURNAMES, 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Simm: There are two instances of transforma- 
tion of surnames that have come to my notice 
that seem worthy of a place in your already 
valuabie collection. Both instances are of a 
change from the French, which seems to fur- 
nish the greater number of these cases. A French- 
man named Le Sayre, because his name was un- 
pronounceable by Yankees, changed it to Suul, 
which came nearest to it of any name he could 
find in ‘‘the Big Book.” Another family, named 
L’ Arrivée, has for convenience sake become Cum- 
mings ! ; J. W. SUTER. 

WINCHESTSR, Mass., April 14, 1887, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As the Nation’s columns seem likely to 
be consulted hereafter as a record on this sub- 
ject, you may think it worth while to print the 
following facts, although I sent them some years 
since to a Boston daily paper. 

It is well known that families in the eastern 
part of Virginia who spell their name Enrough- 
ty are always spoken of as Darby. I was as- 
sured by a Virginian that the families in ques- 
tion were quite ignorant of tke origin of this 
extraordinary state of things. Some years after- 
wards, the late Bishop of Gibraltar, who took 
much interest in such matters, confessed to me 
that it was the most remarkable case he had 
heard of, but added that he happened to be able 
to do something towards explaining it. Having 
married a lady from County Clare, he knew that 
some families named Enright or Enraght had 
gone thence to the United States some genera- 
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tions since ; that they belonged to the religious 
sect of Derbyites (Darbyites), and were often in- 
sulted in the streets by cries of *‘ Old Darby.” 
Why Mr. Enroughty, when he grew tired of 
pronouncing his name differently from the rest 
of the world, persisted in spelling it in a way no 
one in the world would hit upon, is and must re- 
main a mystery. A. D. 





To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 


Srr: A correspondent in your issue of Apnl7 
gives us a notice of the curious change of the 
Lithuanian-Jewish Yitshak (Isaac) into the Eng- 
lish Hitchcox. The most curious part of it all is 
that Hitchcox, Hickok, and a dozen other like 
names all probably stand for Isaac. Ike, Hyke, 
and other similar country nicknames take the 
diminutive termination in ock and become finally 
transformed—past ready recognition. So Luke 
becomes Luckock, Jacob Jacox, Henry (Hank) 
Hancock, and so on. 

Let me add here, if not strictly pertinent, that 
the third part of the ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
under the entry ‘‘ Béche de mer,” follows the 
other dictionaries in saying that it literally 
means ‘‘sea-spade.” True enough; but it is 
equally true, and more important, that it is sim- 
ply a corruption of the Portuguese bicho do mar, 
or *‘ sea-worm.” Cc. W. G. 

PHILADELPHIA, Aprit 9, 1887. 


Notes. 

D. APPLETON & Co.’s forthcoming books include 
‘ An Index to the Works of Shakspere,’ contain- 
ing some novel features, by Evangeline M. 
O’Connor; ‘ Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit,’ se- 
lections made with Mr. Beecher’s sanction, and 
partly revised by him; ‘ Public Debts: An Essay 
in the Science of Finance,’ by Prof. Henry C, 
Adams; ‘Teaching English,’ with detailed exam- 
ples, by Alexander Bain; ‘The Ventilation and 
Warming of School Buildings,’ by Gilbert B. 
Morrison; ‘ Principles of Education Practically 
Applied,’ by J. M. Greenwood; and ‘ Elementary 
Psychology and Education,’ by James Baldwin. 

Frederick Warne & Co, have nearly ready an 
illustrated volume, ‘The Queen, her Early Life 
and Reign,’ and a ‘ Victoria Birthday Book,’ il- 
lustrated with portraits of the Royal Family. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish immediately ‘ The 
Blind Brother,’ by Homer Greene. 

Laughton. Macdonald & Co., Boston, are about 
to issue the fourth volume of Halkett and Laing’s 
‘Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Literature, thus completing the work, whose au- 
thors no longer survive. 

‘Tbe Order of Words in the Ancient Lan- 
guages Compared with the Modern,’ by Henri 
Weil, translated by Prof. C. W. Super, will be 
published in June by Ginn & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. announce ‘ Notes on the 
Early Training of Children,’ by Mrs. Frank Mal- 
leson. 

‘Organic Analvsis: a Manual of the Descrip- 
tive and Analytical Chemistry of Certain Carbon 
Compounds in Common Use,’ by Albert B. Pres- 
cott, is in the pressof D. Van Nostrand. 

The third and final volume (for this year) of 
the Dunlap Society is Mr. Laurence Hutton’s ad- 
mirably annotated ‘Opening Addresses, written 
for and delivered at the first performances in 
many American theatres, from Boston to San 
Francisco, A. D. 1752-1880.". There are more than 
forty of these addresses, and they are of very va- 
rying literary value, but of most indubitable in- 
terest. The frontispiece of the collection is a 
facsimile, printed in blue, of a blue-china plate 
giving a view of the old Park Theatre. 

Few words are needed for the praise of the new 











Riverside edition of Browning's Works in six 
volumes (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The two al- 
ready issued include the Dramatic Lyrics and 
Dramatic Romances, with ‘* Pauline,” “‘ Paracel- 
sus,” ‘* Strafford,” ‘‘ Sordello,” “* Pippa Passes,” 
etc. A fine portrait of the poet accompanies the 
first. The beautiful typography is ccndensed 
but clear, while the page form and the dull olive 
binding have been carefully and most satisfac- 
torily thought out. At the end we shall have, 
we are assured, indexes of the contents and of 
first lines. 

The same firm send us a third edition of Dr. 
Beardsley’s ‘ Life and Correspondence of Samuel 
Johnson, D.D.,’ a timely issue in view of the re- 
cent centennial of Columbia College, whose first 
President Dr. Johnson was. 

A second edition bas been reached of the * Re- 
port of Commemorative Services with the Ser- 
mons and Addresses at the Seabury Centenary, 
1885-1885 * (James Pott & Co.), a volume of con- 
siderable ecclesiastical and historic interest. 

Mr. Ernst E. Lemcke’s ‘Skat’ has met with 
such success as to warrant a second edition, 
styled ‘An Illustrated Gcammar of Skat’ (B. 
Westermann & Co.), revised and greatly en- 
larged, with rubricated title, illustrations, and 
even a bibliography of this German game of 
cards. <A literary interest is imparted to the 
contents by a translation from Frits Reuter's 
*Ut mine Stromtid,’ describing a Low German 
card party—a ‘‘ Boston party "—kept up “ until 
the Rector, making a rough guess at the amount 
of money he had after all won, and finding that 
it was about 3 Tbalers and 8 Groschen, and since 
of late luck had been somewhat against him, con- 
cluded to stop, rose and said that his feet were 
cold, putting his booty in his pocket.” 

‘The Annual Statistician for 1SS87*° (San Fran- 
cisco: L. P. 
number of new features for which room has 
been made by the omission of some things which 
it is not worth while to publish every year. 








McCarty), contains, as usual, a | 


Probably the most valuable of the new matter in 


this year’s issue is the comparative statistics of 
the seventeen leading cities of the country. The 
tables under this head show the number of votes 
registered and polled in 1886, the number of vot- 
ing precincts, the strength of the police and 
militia forces, the number of fire engines, etc., 
and of firemen, the loss by fires, the value and 


capacity of the gas and water works, the number 


and character of the street lights, the vital sta- 


tistics, the number of murders, suicides, and exe- | 


cutions, the length of street railways operated by 


each sort of motive power, the telegraph and | 


telephone mileage, the number of saloons, the 
cost of licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the school population and the amount 
expended for schools in 1886, the annual tax- 
rate, revenue, and expenditure, the public debt, 
and the names of the principal municipal officers. 
The annual publication of the latest attainable 
statistics, upon the subjects mentioned, for the 
principal cities of the country would add an ex- 
tremely useful feature to the * Statistician.’ In fu 
ture publications it will be possible, we trust, to 
submit the statistics, received as it is stated 
these were, from the city officials, to independent 
criticism by persons well posted upon the details 
of the municipal governments of the cities in 
which they live. In this way the danger of 
making serious errors, several of which we no- 
tice in the tables of this year's issue, will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

‘Isaac Bickerstaff, from the Tatler; Landor's 
‘Gebir, and Count Julian’; and Lodge's ‘ Kosa- 
lind,’ extend the series of little volumes in Henry 
Morley's ** Cassell's National Library.” 

The Westminster Review succumbs to the 
spirit of the age and turns monthly, putting on a 
new and attractive cover, and making alto- 








Interna 


gether a very handsome appearance 


tional News Co.). It nowenlists in its regular 
service a number of writers on this side the 
water, beginning with our new Minister to 
Turker, who describes the development f re 
ligious liberty in America, It will still preerve 
anonymity in general, but with provision of an 
** Independent Section " in which articles may or 
may not be signed, at the writers’ option It 
will labor consistently for the Liberal cause, and 
will not be a mere * platform" for chance assort 
ed essayists. 

Among the Shelley scholars who are delivering 
sentence on the poet's conduct toward his first 
wife, in view of the Dowden biography, is Mr. J 
A. Symonds, who writes to the April Fortnight! 
to the effect that he does not accept the defence 
that Shelley believed his wife unfaithful before 
he united himself with Mary Godwin, He thinks 
that Shelley formed the suspicion afterwards, and 
clung to it 
“the blood eagle” of the Dead Prophet 
reference to Tennyson is intelligiole or pardon 
able in these later days), and we have had ours 

The Manchester Quarterly (John Hey wood) is 
a publication of the Literary Club of that city 
and is a very creditable one. Mr. Alexander 
Ireland, whose name is favorably known in this 
of books for popular 
reading, in imitation of the lists of the one bun 


Every one must have his sav over 


country, contributes a list 


dred best books so numerous of late, but his list 
comprises many hundreds 
dividual prepossessions, but is on the whole a wise 
and conservative guide, 
ment is not without its curiosities; we note “ H 
D. Howells,” the novelist, and * Cable (Negr 
Life)’; Holmes’s poetry Aldrich, Higginson, 
and others of note are ayparentiy unknown, the 
Authors’ Club of this city suffers an eclipse well 
nigh total; but not so Miss Wetherell and Henry 
Giles. In fact, the 
mélange of the 


It shows distinetly in 


The American depart 


American list is a curious 
established reputations and 
literary mistakes of the last age, with a scatter 
ing and uncertain selection of doubtful names of 
the present. The French and German depart 
ments are similarly highly classic, and, with re 
gard to modern days, incomplete. An admira 
ble comical skit on Browning's last volume, and 
one or two articles of literature and travel, are 
the only other noticeable features of the April 
number of the Quarter/y. 

The American Magazine (New York: Bush & 
Son), successor the Brooklyn Magazine, opens 
with a varied list of contents of a popular chi 
racter. Mr. W.H. Rideing attempts to do for 
the Boston literati the questionable service lately 
rendered by Mr. G. P. Lathrop to his brothers of 
the quill in this city ; but the personal element is 
comparatively slight, while the un-Bohemian 
literary life of the young Bostonians is naturally 
the most striking thing about them in the eyes of 
an émigré from Union Square, as Mr. Rideing is 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge contributes some remi 
niscences of his early struggles in literature, in 
the course of which he describes old Major Noah 
in a very life-like way and much to his honor. 

Our friends of the Audubon Society would do 
well to copy, from the April Avk, portions of Mr. 
W. E. D. Scott's paper on the ‘“ Bird Rookeries of 
Southern Florida.” The writer had been over tie 
ground six years before, when these rookeries 
were densely populated; but meanwhile the 
feather fashion for ladies’ bonnets at the North 
had set in, and the result has been little short of 
extermination. ‘“ Birds were killed, and the 
plumes taken from the back, head, and breast, 
and the carcass thrown to the buzzards.” One 
man “ regularly employed from forty to sixty 
gunners, furnishing them with all supplies, and 
giving so much a plume or flat skin, for all the 
birds most desirable.” The prices range from 
twenty eents to two dollars and a half. 
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Some very interesting notes on Monachus tro- 
picalis, a rare West Indian seal inhabiting the 
islands known as the Triangles, a hundred miles 
northwest of Yucatan, are given by Mr. Henry 
L. Ward in the March number of the American 
Naturalist. 

In the Canadian Entomologist Dr. H. A. 
Hagen discusses with characteristic geniality a 
serious subject—a new library pest, bearing the 
very innocent name of Lepisma domestica, and 
which, unlike the Anobium, is very fond of 
starch. At the same time, Dr. Hagen cannot 
forbear to renew his warning against the white 
ant, which both devours the books and brings 
down the library roof when its attacks on the 
timbers of a building have gone far enough. 

The management of the American Journal of 
Philology gives notice that only fifty-six com- 
plete sets remain in the publisher’s hands. The 
price of the seven volumes (now $19) will be 
advanced after the present year. Applicants 
should address Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Balti- 
more. 

There lies before us the first number of Dr. 
Daniel Sanders’s monthly Zeitschrift fiir 
Deutsche Sprache (Hanburg: J. F. Richter). 
It gives every promise of being what our lexi- 
cographer contemplated, a veritable continua- 
tion of his ‘ Deutsches Stil-Musterbuch.’ It 
opens, after an Introduction, with a reitera- 
tion of Dr. Sanders’s agreement with Du Bois- 
Reymond’s opinion, that Goethe in the funda- 
mental qualities of style is in general no model ; 
this being prefatory to a reprint, with great 
fulness of comment, of Goethe's ‘‘ Der Sammler 
und die Seinigen *—which space alone prevented 
Dr. Sanders from inserting in his ‘ Stil-Muster- 
buch.’ In this and in similar cases he intends to 
substitute German equivalents for the foreign 
words and phrases of the original, in order by 
means of foot-notes to emphasize the sufficiency 
of the vernacular. Prof. A. Ledebur has an 
article on the avoidance of foreign words in 
the industrial vocabulary. Another relates to 
the grammatical errors often committed by goud 
writers. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society has pub- 
lished an Index of the first series of its Proceed- 
ings, numbering twenty volumes and including 
the years 1791-1883. For its accuracy the fact 
that it has been prepared under the supervision 
of Mr. C. A. Cutter of the Boston Atheneum is 
a sufficient guarantee. The chief-criticism which 
we have to make is, that in the endeavor to be 
exhaustive the compiler has overburdened the 
index with numerous entries of the most trivial 
importance, thereby unnecessarily increasing the 
size of the volume, with a proportionate diminu- 
tion of the ease of reference to it. 

The ‘Catalogue of the York Gate Library’ 
(London: Murray) is a sumptuous volume, richly 
illustrated, of the geographical collection of Mr. 
8. W. Silver. This library contaims about 5,000 
volumes, principally in English, and is especially 
strong in the collections of early voyages and 
works relating to the British colonies, but has 
comparatively few books about this country. 
The titles in the catalogue are arranged chrono- 
logically according to subjects, and references 
are made to all important papers in the various 
society publications. There are also indexes of 
subjects and authors, so that the catalogue, 
though not very scientifically constructed, will 
prove extremely useful asa bibliographical band- 
book of geography. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch appears to have a genu- 
ine grievance in that, having purchased of Col. 
Chester’s executor his transcript of the West- 
minster marriage licenses, at a high figure, sup- 
posing them to be unique, the executor sells a 
copy at a reduced figure to the Harleian Society, 
thereby preventing a sale to the Society on Mr, 





Quaritch’s part, and producing a rival publica- 
tion. 

A new title has been added to Bohn’s Classical 
Library, in a translation in two volumes of Pau- 
sanias’s Description of Greece, by, Arthur Rich- 
ard Shilleto of Cambridge (Scribner). It is sur- 
prising, when one looks over the list of transla- 
tions in this library, to see how meagre and in- 
adequate it is—spart from the quality of the 
translations, which, in the earlier volumes, bas 
in many cases ranked very low. The appear- 
ance of the present work, which may be assumed 
to represent the present high standard of Cam- 
bridge scholarship, leads us to hope that others 
of the less known, but none the less indispensable, 
authors—as Polybius, Dio Cassius, the Scriptores 
rei rustice and historice Auguste—will be in 
time added. It would have been too much to ex- 
pect a commentary on Pausanias (a work of 
enormous labor), but it seems a pity that a mode- 
rate number of critical notes were not added; 
enough at least to show the student in what in- 
stances the translator has abandoned the Teubner 
text and adopted ‘‘ a reading that seemed prefer- 
able from any other source.” 

A‘ Bibliothéque de Carabas’ is announced in 
London by Mr. David Nutt (New York: Scribner 
& Welford), of which the first volume is to be 
the ‘Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,’ from 
the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius, Englished by 
William Adlington (1556), and now reédited 
by Mr. Andrew Lang, with a discourse on 
the fable by the editor, with two full-page 
plates and various head and tail pieces, and with 
introductory verses by Mr. Frederick Locker, 
Mr. W. H. Pollock, and Mr. Lang himself. The 
ordinary edition is limited to 550 copies, and 
there will be also sixty large-paper copies. 

In 1879 M. Victor Fournel published a solid 
and abundantly illustrated volume on ‘ Les Rues 
du Vieux Paris’ (Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie.) ; and 
he has now issued another book closely akin to 
this in subject and style, ‘Le Vieux Paris: Fétes, 
jeux et spectacles’ (Tours: Alfred Mame et fils; 
New York: F. W. Christern). In the fourteen 
well-illustrated chapters of this substantial work 
M. Fournel considers the mysteries, fairs, minor 
theatres, puppet-shows, magicians, acrobats, 
** freaks,” trained animals, and “ side-shows” of 
all sorts, from the Middle Ages to the present 
time; and in the course of his entertaining ram- 
bles he sheds not a little light on many points of 
minor interest in the history of the French thea- 
tre. 

A publication interesting to book-lovers, and 
especially to those who are trying to collect the 
works of what has been called la génération de 
1830, is the ‘ Causeries d’un ami des livres’ (Paris: 
Edouard Rouveyre). Nine numbers have already 
appeared, and the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
are promised for next September. It is an ano- 
nymous publication, but it is whispered that it is 
the work of M. Léopold Derome, a frequent con- 
tributor to Le Livre. The first five numbers are 
devoted to ‘ Les Editions orizinales des Roman- 
tiques,’ poets, prose writers, the petits Roman- 
tiques, the Romantic sects and La Bohéme, the 
works of Heine and of Gérard de Nerval. The 
sixth number is entitled ‘Services rendus par 
Charles Nodier a la conservation des livres,’ and 
the seventh, * Les Ennemis des livres.’ In the 
eighth the writer discourses very pleasantly 
about Sainte-Beuve, the man, the apostle of Ro- 
manticism, the book-lover. But he cannot for- 
give bim his abjuration of his old literary creed, 
any more than he can pardon his unchristian bu- 
rial or that of Victor Hugo. The last number is 
about the historians of the Romantic school, 
Mérimée and Augustin Thierry. To be logical, 
M. Derome would have to include Henri Martin 
and Michelet, but probably he would think that 
their abjuration of what he calJs ‘‘la forme 





laique du catholicisme ” was of too serious a na- 
ture to entitle them to be classed among the true 
Romantiques. 

Hetzel-Quantin (New York: Christern) have 
published a neat volume, ‘ L’(Euvre de Victor 
Hugo.’ The first thought that occurs on seeing 
this title is that it may be the same book that 
was published just at the time of Hugo’s death, 
under the title ‘L’(Zuvre compléte de Victor 
Hugo,’ but a careful examination shows that 
this is not the case. Both contain extracts, but 
the later ones differ materially from the first, 
and are more numerous. The new volume, by 
the care with which the selections are made, de- 
serves its name of “‘ Edition des Ecoles.” Victor 
Hugo has everything to gain by being presented 
in extracts skilfully chosen. The present col- 
lection shows him at his best, and gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the broadness and variety of his 
work, both in prose and verse. 

The Report of the Chief Procurator of the 
Synod upon the Orthodox (Russian) faith, for 
1884, has just been published, and furnishes some 
curious facts. In the Western Governments and 
Poland, the official religion of the inhabitants is 
Orthodox, while their real faith is Catholic. 
Certain privileges were conferred on the Raskol- 
niki (the upholders of the ancient unrevised ver- 
sions of religious works), by the law of May 3, 
1883, and this was accepted as a sigu that the 
authorities were beginning to recognize the le 
gality of the sect. The leaders expect to see the 
Raskolniki placed on an equality with the State 
Church before long, and this has emboldened 
them in some quarters to oppress the members of 
the authorized faita, while complaining, in many 
instances, that they are still grievously oppress- 
ed. It is not stated in just what their persecu- 
tion of Orthodox believers consists, but it is prin- 
cipally directed against converts from the sect to 
the established faith. In consequence, there has 
arisen a feeling which is unconditionally opposed 
to every grant of privileges to this overbearing 
sect. 

Applications for the twenty annual scholarships 
offered by the Johns Hopkins University (worth 
$500 each, plus free tuition) should be addressed 
to the President of the Johns Hopkins University 
—Application for Fellowship; and they must 
reach the Registrar’s office not later than nine 
o'clock, Monday, May 2, 1887. For the return of 
manuscripts the requisite postage should be sent. 
Every candidate is expected to submit his college 
diploma or other certificate of proficiency from 
the institution where he has been taught, with 
recommendations from those who are qualified to 
speak of his character and attainments. He 
must also submit, orally or in writing, such evi- 
dence of his past success in study and of his plans 
for the future, together with such examples of 
his literary or scientifiz work, as will enable the 
professors to judge of his fitness for the post. 


—The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has pub- 
lished a descriptive catalogue of the casts from 
Greek and Roman sculpture which belong to the 
Museum—a small collection, but well chosen and 
fairly well lighted and shown. Mr. Edward Ro- 
binson, the newly appointed curator of classical 
antiquities, is one of the younger group of arche- 
ologists who unite German thoroughness to a 
wide sympathy for artistic expression of many 
kinds, which is not so peculiarly German. Much 
is to be expected of our museums if they are put 
into such hands, as they will be little by little. 
We accept with gladness this catalogue and ma- 
nual as a first-fruit of the season to come. It is 
a book to study before visiting the collection, 
and to study more carefully afterwards—a really 
serious inquiry into the characteristics of each 
work of sculpture, with a history of it and a 
memorandum of the restorations that it has un- 
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dergone. All of this may be done, however, 
without other originality than that of hard and 
well-directed work—at least, it is only now and 
then that a point can be said to be newly made ; 
and therefore we hasten to say that the tone of 
criticism seems to be just and discriminating 
throughout. To judge of the quality of this hand- 
book, read the notices of the Hermes of the Bel- 
vedere and the Hermes of Andros, Nos, 91 and 
92. The student of these statues needs the help 
of the critic, and the needed help is given here 
in excellent form. Everywhere in the book per- 
functory remarks are extremely rare, and little 
is said that could be spared. There is an index 
which seems a good one, though it would be well 
to have the sculptures mentioned under the 
places of discovery or places of exhibition; thus, 
the Apollo (?) of Thera we should like to find un- 
der Thera, in case we don’t believe it an Apollo 
and have looked in vain under Athlete, Grave- 
statue, Tomb-statue, and the like. So of the 
above-mentioned Belvedere Hermes: trevellers 
of a few years ago knew it as the Belvedere An- 
tinous, absurd as it seems to us now. A mention 
of it under Belvedere of the Vatican would help 
such antiquated persons. 


—lIn the goodly brotherhood of American pub- 
lic libraries there are ‘‘ poor relations” who can 
hardly maintain the struggle for existence, and 
again well-housed, well-endowed institutions, en- 
tertaining the most benevolent feelings tewards 
the weaker kind. The two classes are sharply 
discriminated in the rural parts of New England 
according as the movement to found a library 
has been more or less spontaneous and feeble, or 
some wealthy resident or native of the town has 
suddenly bestowed upon it quite its most beauti- 
ful and imposing building, perhaps designed by 
Richardson, with a sufficient fund to insure its 
comfortable support and growth. To the latter 
class belongs the Nevins Memorial Library of 
Methuen, Mass., an institution founded by the 
late David Nevins—or, rather, contemplated by 
him, and actually built and endowed by his wi- 
dow and sons. They have rot only provideda 
building, after designs by Mr. S. J. F. Thayer, 
worthy to rank with the best of the minor public 
libraries, and filled it with 10,000 volumes, but 
have borne the expense of a catalogue which can 
hardly have an equal in its degree. This work, 
in two imperial octavo volumes of about 1,000 
pages, with broad margins and open and elegant 
typography, shows a hand practised in the best 
modern methods of cataloguing, and is a liberal 
model of the art. It has been compiled by Miss 
Harriet Howe Ames, who, moreover, was intrust- 
ed with the selection of the books themselves and 
the entire organizztion of the library. In all 
these particulars she shows a very exceptional 
intelligence and a painstaking and punctilious 
habit. The literal accurac~ of the entries is no- 
ticeable throughout, and we have discovered no 
greater slip than ‘ 1630-80” (under Boston Me- 
morial History) for 1630-1880. The catalogue is 
by author, subject, and class; and headings like 
Biography, Dictionary, France, Genealogy, Ja- 
pan, Slavery, etc., reveal the good judgment 
which has gone to the stocking of the library. 
What is remarkable is that (so far as we have ob- 
served) not a single work wholly in a foreign lan- 
guage is embraced in the collection, From Ho- 
mer to Dante, from Cesar to Napoleon, from Ho- 
race to Heine, all the classics represented are in 
translation. Finally, Miss Ames furnishes nu- 
merous notes by way of additional cross-refer- 
ence and as guides to students. It is safe to say 
that no public library was ever better launched 
than that over which she presides. 


—John Harvard's much-married mother was 
a Rogers, belonging to one of the first families of 
Stratford-on-Avon, Her sister Rose furnisbed 9 








clue wo her discovery by Mr. Henry F. Waters; 
and it was while he was endeavoring to find men- 
tion of Rose herself that he went somewhat deep- 
ly into the Rogers family, among the Essex wills, 
and made some notable advances in tracing the 
connection between the family of the Rev. Na 

thaniel Rogers of Ipswich, Mass , and their an- 
cestors in the old country. It is well known that 
the late Col. Chester was drawn into his master 

ful pursuit of genealogy by a desire to establish 
his own relationship with John Rogers, the mar- 
tyr. He succeeded in destroying the common 
belief in a direct descent from this celebrity on 
the part of the New England Rogerses, but be in 
vain sought to go beyond John Rogers, a famous 
winister of Dedham, England, and father of the 
above-mentioned Nathaniel. Mr. Waters (and it 
is a high tribute to his skill) has found both the 
father and the grandfather of John of Dedham, 
planting the family in Chelmsford, Essex, twen- 
ty nine miles from London, where be can but 
think that ‘the oldest and most noticeable house” 
in Mulsham (an adjacent hamlet) may be the 
birthplace of the said Jobn. He died in 1656, 
and for a hundred years at least the family bad 
been on the spot. as the church register shows, 
Two elegies on this ‘‘ minister of god his word, 
late deceased,” were found by Mr. Waters in the 
British Museum, and are printed with. a portion 
of the Rogers researches in the April number of 
the New-England Historical and Genealogical! 
Register. We have not space for further details, 
bnt may quote Mr. Waters’s disposition to think 
that the New England family may yet establish 
a kinsbip with the martyr Rogers through a com- 
mon ancestor, and that the ancestry of John Har- 
vard’s mother may also be traced back to the 
same source. His researches in this direction 
are by no means at an end, and the uncommon 
interest in them makes timely Mr. John T. Has- 
sam’s reminder, in the Register, * of the necessity 
of establishing a permanent fund, by means of 
which we can carry on these investigations on a 
grander scale than ever before, and with propor- 
tionately greater results.” 


—Besides Mr. Waters’s ‘‘ Gleanings,” the Regis- 
ter contains, with a portrait, a biographical sketch 
of the late Frederic Kidder, a prolitic historian 
and genealogist, and disinterested friend of the 
Register in its trial hours. There is also a fresh 
presentation of the lineage of Abraham Lincoln, 
by Samuel Shackford of Chicago. The chain 
that leads up to Samuel Lincoln of Hingham, 
Mass., is nearly complete, but the New Jersey 
and Massachusetts Lincolns still need to be in- 
disputably connected, and strong probability, 
rather than certainty, must be alleged of the 
pedigree as it now stands. Certain it is that the 
New Jersey ancestors of the emancipator passed 
on into Virginia, into North Carolina, and finally 
into Kentucky. On page 222 of the Register men- 
tion is made of the forthcoming volume of the 
Collections ot the Virginia Historical Society, 
with its preface by Mr. Robert A. Brock, con- 
sisting of ‘‘a carefully prepared and valuable 
history of the African slave trade, with an ac- 
count of slavery in Virginia, into which colony, 
as he shows, its introduction was incidental, and 
its extension circumstantial and largely involun- 
tary.” 


—Macmillan’s for April is distinguished by 
Tennyson's Jubilee “Carmen Seeculare,” a poem 
which has a singularly monumental character. 
In the ordinary run of literature which is all 
that the remainder of the number can boast of, 
Mr. George Saintsbury’s paper on Hazlitt is very 
well worth reading. It is undoubtedly a fact 
that Hazlitt has met with a speedy oblivion that 
would be scarcely credible to the literary gene- 
ration that knew bim. A good many elderly 
people stil] believe in him, and Mr. Saintebury, 











speaking as a qualified professional critic, would 
evidently be pleased if he could bring about a 
* revival” of his vogue. What he has to say is 
in a high degree interesting, and he shows a 
“sweet and commendable” nature in letting the 
old literary grudges all go, and forgiving the 
irascible and erotic creature with the fulness of 
complete absolution. But, in the way of mere 
criticism, we incline to think he goes further 
than asound method warrants in one respect 

He finds in Hazlitt a mixture, a kind of primeval 
and generative chaos, of all styles, out of which, 
upfortunately, Hazlitt himself brought no sin 
gle orderly, tixed style to be his own ; but he an 

swers Jeffrey's famous question plumply by say 

ing that Macaulay got his style from Hazlitt, 
and adds, also, that * Hazlitt served as a model 
to Thackeray, to Dickens, and to many not mere 

ly of the most popular, but of the greatest writers 
of the middle of the century 
‘Sovirit of the Age’ there are distinct anticipa 


ludeed, in the 


And again, * No ane who reads 
the essay on Nicolas Poussin will fail to add Mr 
Ruskin to Hazlitt’s fair herd of hterary chil 
dren.” From all of which substantially we dis 
sent, as ao abuse of putative fatherhood in the 
matter of style, which could be taken seriously 
only if it were meant bumorously. In such re 


tions of Carlyle.” 


marks as these, coming from men of the profes 
sional eminence of Mr. Saintsbury, the unreality 
which seems more or less to pervade literary eri 
ticism at all times becomes painfully apparent. 


—Emile Zola periodically brings his name be 
fore the Paris public, and when he has done so 
we may be sure that he is about to issue a new 
volume of his series of the * Rougon-Macquart,” 
In this case the coming book will be called * La 
lerre,’ and in it peasant hfe will be depicted, the 
action taking place on the confines of La Beauce 
and La Perche. Previous to its pubhecation, 
however, M. Zola has been creating quite a stir 
by his controversy with the dramatic critics in 
regard to the play taken from ‘Le Ventre de 
Paris.” This goes under the name of M. William 
Busnach, who has before pow played the part of 
dramatic arranger for the novelist. But M. Zola 
is even more sensitive to criticism upon bis co/ 
laborateur than he would be to attacks upon his 
own work, or at least he feels more at hberty to 
be violent in defence of another than of himself. 
That he can be vivient he bas shown once more 
by the general slashing he kas inflicted upon 
those who disapproved of the new drama. M. 
Francisque Sarcey of the Temps is the critic of 
whom he speaks the most contemptuously, But 
M. Sarcey is not to be crushed thus, as he has 
shown in his feutlicton headed “ Réponse a M. 
Emile Zola.” In this, with delightful good’ hu- 
mor, he answers the * Pamsien de Médan qui 
surgit tout rouge de dépit et crie comme si c’¢tait 
lui-méme que l'on eft écorehé.” Justice is play 
fully done to the symbolical galantine, to the 
symphonic oppositions of fat and lean in the 
charcuterie of Quenu. A few of the novelist’s 
own slips are maliciously referred to, as when hb 
speaks of catching “little pink shrimps”; which 
are pink only in the seas ‘“‘ where the lobster is 
clothed in the purple of the cardinals,” adds M. 
Sarcey. He concludes by seriously advising bim 
to imitate the example of M. Alphonse Daudet, 
and to give to the world a play wholly written 
by himself. 


— After the publication of ‘La Terre,’ M. Zola 
sees five more novels to complete the series he 
has undertaken. In one, of which a few chapters 
in ‘ L’(Evvre’ gave a foretaste, he will study the 
railroad world: in another, the Bourse and jour- 
nalism in the last days of the Second Empire; in 
a third, military life, the defeat at Sedan, and 
the Paris Commune. Aovother will probably be 
called ‘Le Docteur Pascal.’ In this the author 
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will sum up his scientific conclusions about atav- 
ism. Pascal Rougon, who figures in what to 
many is Zola’s best novel, ‘La Faute de l’abbé 
Mouret,’ is the only wholly genial character he 
has created, It was formerly his intention to 
close the series of the ‘‘ Rougon-Macquart” with 
the volume of which Pascal was to be the princi- 
pal figure, but now there floats in his mind a final 
work, which is to bring together all the scattered 
and unfinished threads—and there are many in 
the gigantic series, which will then number 
twenty volumes. 





ROBERT E. LEE.—II. 


Memoirs of Robert E. Lee. His Military and 
Personal History, ete. By A. L. Long, for- 
merly military secretary to Gen. Lee, etc. 
New York: J. M. Stoddart & Co. 1887. 


WE have seen that Lee regarded as an accom- 
plished fact the revolution which culminated in 
the organization of a Confederate States Govern- 
ment. The history of the world gave encourage- 
ment to the belief that the chances were largely 
in favor of the fivality of the disruption of the 
Union. He found himself a citizen under a Gov- 
ernment de facto, for the establishment of which 
he felt no personal responsibility; and to serve it 
as a soldier in the war which was already begun 
seemed only the natural sequence of relations 
and duties which he had already acknowledge. 
There was no distinguishable line between the 
defence of Virginia and that of the Confederate 
States of which sbe had become a part. This did 
not imply any change of opinion as to the charac- 
ter of secession or the folly of the revolution. 
That was all in the past; the flagrant war was 
the present fact. He was a soldier by profession, 
and the community from whose fate he could 
not find it in his heart to separate himself de- 
manded his services. Candid men of all sorts of 
opinions may agree that it was quite natural to 
decide so, and may well decline to push casu- 
istry further. We dwell upon it because we 
think it the key to Lee’s subsequent conduct, 
which, viewed in this way, is reasonably consist- 
ent throughout. 

One may look in vain for any indication in 
Lee’s military orders and correspondence of a 
change 1n his political sentiments or convictions, 
We shall be surprised if his private letters or 
writings disclose any, except as the combative 
spirit grows in time of war by its own exercise. 
This was plainly seen on both sides, and we do 
not lack brilliant examples, on the national side, 
of men who began by solving with difficulty the 
question whether they would take arms at all, 
and ended by being zealous, if not radical, sup- 
porters of the broadest national claims. 

Gen. Long tells how Lee met the suggestion 
of a prominent Georgian, that the people would 
make him Davis’s successor if the Confederacy 
should become independent. ‘‘‘ Never, sir,’ he 
replied, with a tirm dignity that belonged only 
to Lee; ‘that I will never permit. . . . I 
shall not do the people the injustice to accept 
high civil office with whose questions it has not 
been my business to become familiar.’” This is 
spoken of as proof of self-abnegation and mo- 
desty. It seems tous rather an indication of a 
continued unwillingness to identify himself with 
the political doctrines of secession. He was too 
large a man to doubt his own capacity for execu- 
tive duties in a time of peace, and his form of ex- 
pression looks to us only as a modest and allowa- 
ble waiver of political discussion and of political 
committal. 

When his task as a soldier was over, and he had 
redeemed to the full his pledge to devote himself 
to the defence of bis home, his conduct was still 
consistent with the view we have taken. The 
first bitterness of surrender was intense, The ex- 





pectation of severity from the successful power 
was natural, He thought he was likely to realize 
the foreboding he had expressed before the war 
began, that his choice involved a sharing of ‘‘the 
miseries of my people” Yet nothing can be 
clearer than that he accepted the result without 
reserve. He utters no sertimental lamentations 
over the “lost cause” as such. No original se- 
cessionist had done so much to make it a success, 
and had it succeeded there can be no doubt that 
his military skill would have been the corner- 
stone of Confederate independence. His attitude 
was one which would have enabled him to say (if 
he had permitted himself to say anything on the 
subject), ‘‘ Your experiment of revolution has 
failed, and to the extent of my powers I have 
given you the means of making the t st of its 
wisdom complete. I share.the ruin which I ad- 
vised you not torisk. It is no scheme or theory 
of mine that has thus collapsed.” What he in 
fact said was, ‘‘I think it the duty of every citi- 
zen, in the present condition of the country, to 
do all in his power to aid in the restoration of 
peace and harmony, and in no way to oppose the 
policy of the State or general Government di- 
rected to that object.” He wrote this to the 
Trustees of Washington College when suggesting 
doubts as to the propriety of his becoming the 
President of the College, because the appoint- 
ment might be in the way of the peace and har- 
mony he desired, on account of his being “an 
object of cepsure to a portion of the country.” 
It isa pleasant duty to record the opinion that 
his administration of the College proved a most 
powerful help in launching the new South upon 
the peaceful and loyal course which promises to 
make its prosperity go hand in hand with the re- 
vival of a truly national spirit. To Gov. Letcher 
he wrote: ‘“‘ The interests of the State are there- 
fore the same as those of the United States. Its 
prosperity will rise or fall with the welfare of 
the country. The duty of its citizens, then, ap- 
pears to me too plain to admit of doubt. All 
should unite in honest efforts to obliterate the 
effects of war and to restore the blessings of 
peace.” 

The honest and hearty nature of this renewed 
allegiance cannot be doubted. Lee’s convictions 


concerning the unity of the nation under the. 


Constitution, as he professed them before the 
war, were not loosely held, but were the matured 
beliefs of an able man. When, therefore, the at- 
tempted revolution had failed, we know that the 
consistency of his intellect was such that he must 
have regarded the outcome as the proof of the 
truth of his original opinions, strengthened by 
the demonstrative evidence the war itself fur- 
nished of the cohesive power in the nation that 
could resist such a convulsion. It certainly was 
a noble trait in his character that he seems never 
to have permitted himself to argue in his own 
justification, or to deny his share of responsi- 
bility with other Southern leaders. As he had 
accepted the fate of Virginia when it dragged 
him away from his crosen career and ran coun: 
ter to his judgment of both the right and the ex- 
pedient, so he accepted without complaint the 
losses and the griefs the war had brought to all 
those with whom he had cast in his lot. He seems 
to have put the past utterly bebind him, and to 
bave made it his cardinal principle for the re- 
mainder of his life to think only of the duty of 
the present hour. If he had erred in not making 
his Constitutional Unionism more aggressive and 
more pronounced, he accepted with dignity and 
meekness the penalty of the mistake, and devoted 
himself to showing a new generation the way 
toa hopeful future based upon a broader pat 
riotism, 

We have preferred to dwell upon these phases 
of the personal character of Lee because they 
have been less discussed than his military career. 





His rank as a soldier is by common consent a 
very high one. There is still room for difference 
of opinion on the question of preéminence over 
all contemporaries, which is so often claimed for 
him. So many elements enter into the discussion 
of the causes of military success or failure that it 
will be premature to attempt an authoritative de- 
cision of the relative rank and abilities of leading 
officers, on either side, before we are quite sure 
we have all the light that history can give us. 
We are only beginning to get access to the offi- 
cial records and the correspondence which will 
show the inner working of causes and events dur- 
ing the rebellion. Some things, however, in re- 
gard to Lee may be taken to be firmly settled. 
His training as an engineer did not take from 
him that power of active initiative and prompt 
aggression in field campaigning which is so often 
denied to the engine ’r officer. He could adopt a 
carefully defensive policy; but he could also 
drop it suddenly to inflict punishment upon his 
opponent if the opportunity were given. He 
could vary his methods according to the known 
characteristics of his adversary. It must also be 
admitted that, with an inferiority in numerical 
force, he was victorious in the greater number of 
the battles in which he was engaged before the 
last campaign of the war. He could manceuvre a 
large army with rapidity, and did not seem to be 
overweighted by the responsibility of a great 
command. These things justify his claim to be 
considered a great soldier, while they leave room 
for the belief that several commanders were de- 
veloped by the war for whom a similar claim 
could be made. 

It is in itself probable that had he remained in 
the United States Army he would have followed 
Scott in its chief command. Whether the over- 
tures to him made by Mr. Blair were fully autho- 
rized by President Lincoln may be doubtful; but 
whether they werecr not, his recognized standing 
was such that he would, no doubt, have been put 
in command of the army at Washington had he 
stayed in the service, and the rest would have 
followed in natural course. Indeed, his reputa- 
tion insured him high employment in whichever 
army he might choose; and if the loss or gain of 
position was matter of temptation, the tempta- 
tions might be said to be, in that respect, pretty 
well balanced. We prefer to believe (and the 
evidence strongly sustains this view) that he felt 
adeep and sincere grief at the troubles that had 
come upon his country, and yielded to family ties 
and to local and personal influences, which made 
itseem preferable to suffer any evils with his 
own family and community rather than war 
upon them even if he thought them wrong. That 
it would be regarded a great prize by Mr. Davis 
and the active secessionists to secure his adhesion, 
needs no telling. That they would distrust his 
earnestness in their cause from his known opi- 
pions, is equally plain. They were doubtless glad 
to consent to take his military service under his 


own theory that be was defending Virginia, . 


without asking him to approve their doctrines or 
to share the intensity of their feelings. His high 
sense of military honor and duty when once he 
had committed himself was the guaranty for the 
faithfulness of his devotion, and they soon learn- 
ed to lean upon him with unquestioning trust. 
We get no trace of even a discussion with him of 
his political opinions, and such debate would 
seem to have been deliberately tabooed by him. 
We are impressed with the belief that Lee’s 
life was a deeply pathetic one, and that he was 
conscious, through all this part of it, of being in 
a false position. Love of home, of family, of 
friends had come in conflict with his love of 
country. The leaven of ‘ Btate-rights” doctrine 
had worked so far as to make the calls of the State 
and of the nation neutralize each other, so that 
private and local affections turned the balance. 
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He felt that his friends and neighbors were on a 
wrong path, yet could not separate himself from 
them. In the clash of arms he could forget other 
thoughts, and in the intence activity of military 
life he could find something like exhilaration; but 
when it was over, and the cause to which he had 
given his sword had failed, he must have looked 
back upon it as a tragedy “ wondrous pitiful,” 
in which all that he held dearest had been staked 
and, apparently, lost, while be could not have 
even the consolation of the enthusiast in believ- 
ing that the cause itself was noble and worthy 
of the sacrifice. 








OLD ENGLISH LEITER FOUNDRIES. 


A History of the Old English Letter Foundries, 
with Notes, Historical and Bibliographical, on 
the Rise and Progress of Evglish Typography. 
By Talbot Baines Reed. London: Elliot Stock; 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1887. 


TuIs book is welcome. Few bookish men pretend 
to accurate knowledge of English types or type- 
founders, The candid collector will admit that 
he knows more of the outer than of the inner 
dress of a book. He may, and probably will, 
point out the differences between the tooling of 
books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuw ies, 
but his confidence will desert him should he at- 
tempt to define the age or the origin of a peculiar 
type. For this he has gocd excuse. English 
bibliographers of the last century, and even of 
the last generation, have been unsafe guides 
when they attempted to describe types. Assum- 
ing to talk authoritatively about matters they 
did not understand, they have warranted their 
readers in the exercise of similar rashness and 
similar blunders. Benjamin Franklin, always 
quick to detect pretence, has told an amusing 
story of his stultification of an English connois- 
seur who depreciated Caslon’s types, which he 
professed to admire, in the belief that he was 
censuring the types of Baskerville. All Franklin 
had done was to produce indirectly the impres- 
sion that the Caslon types were Baskerville 
types. The letter, too long to be quoted, may 
be found in Bigelow’s edition of his Autobio- 
graphy (Philadelphia, 1874, i, p. 415). 

Since 1860 the teachings of the old school of 
bibliographers (of whom Dibdin may be noted as 
the last and the worst exemplar) have been 
brought to naught. Willham Blades began the 
work of reclassification admirably with his criti- 
cal examination of the types of Caxton. The la- 
mented Henry Bradshaw of Cambridge, although 
be wrote but little, did excellent service in en- 
forcing the lesson that exact knowledge of types 
cannot be had from the acceptance of opinions, 
gossip, and tradition; that it must be had only 
from the study and comparison of the books and 
the methods of early printers. Mr. Hessels of 
Cambridge, and Dr. van der Linde of Wiesbaden, 
also deserve thankful mention for their efforts 
in destroying the typographical fables that have 
been palmed off as good history. Now comes 
Mr. Reed with the results of his researches in the 
history of English type-making in the shape of a 
stout quarto of nearly four hundred pages. In 
this book there is, of course, a good deal that is 
old and well known, but there is also much that 
is entirely new and of value to librarians and 
typographers. His list of authorities consulted 
shows that he is thoroughly versed in the litera- 
ture of the subject, but his more important con- 
tributions have been derived from study and 
comparison of the specimen sheets and books of 
early type-founders, and the reading of the re- 
cords of the Stationers’ Company of London. We 
do not find in his preface any mention of his per- 
sonal relation to type-founding, but his know- 
ledge of types is plainly not that of an amateur 








or a man of letters: he must have known and 
handled types from boyhood. 

His introductory chapter on the types and 
type-founding of the first printers is a careful, 
judicial summary of the little exact information 
we have on this subject. He leans to the opinion 
of Blades that there was in the beginning a scien- 
tific and an unscientific system of typography, 
and that Caxton was a pupil of the latter school, 
which was of Flemish origin. Caxton’s pupils, 
De Worde and Pynson, were of French birth or 
descent. and their prefereace was for French 
forms of black letter and for the scientific system 
of typefounding. The types used by the early 
English printers may have been cast in England, 
but the designing of the forms and the cutting of 
the models were done abroad, most largely at 
Rouen and Paris, in which cities devotional 
books in English were largely printed for the 
English market. The ‘learned types,” the 
Greeks, Hebrews, and Orientals, of the Oxford 
University Press were cut abroad. John Day (in 
business from 1546 to [5S4) seems to have been 
the only English printer of the sixteenth century 
who was really active in baving made for his of- 
fice new formsof types. How much of this work 
was done by Englisb, and how much by foreign, 
workmen, Mr. Reed canuot tell us. The books of 
the period are evidence of the slenderest ability 
in engraving. Day’s woodcuts, vigorous in de- 
sign, are rudely cut; the ‘‘ bloomer” initials of 
the Oxford University Press and the “ pierced” 
initials of many English printers are of match- 
less ugliness. Early English printers were de- 
pendent on foreign workmen, They had no good 
reputation abroad either as founders or printers. 

Mr. Reed’schapter on the state contro! of Eng- 
lish letter-founding is excellent, but disappoint- 
ingly brief. [n 14853 England allowed free trade 
in types and books, and printing flourished, al 


though types and books in English were made | 


abroad. Repression began in 1556, when a char- 
ter to the Stationers’ Company was granted, and 
patentsand monopolies were parcelled out, which 
did not bave the good effect desired. Christopher 
Barker complained that in 1582 there were twen 
ty-two printing-houses in London, He thought 
eight or ten enough for the entire kingdom. This 
restrictive policy culminated in the decree of 
1637 made by the Star Chamber. The number 
of printers and type-founders, of presses and ap- 
prentices, was exactly prescribed. Jt was made 
unlawful to own a press or types or do any kind 
of printing without license. This is not the place 
to show the political consequences of that unwise 
legislation, but we may pertinently show how 
great damage it did totypography. Mr. Reed 
says that there followed — 


‘‘a distinct degeneration in fhe quality of the 
typographical work executed. A_ privileged 
printer, sure of his monopoly and safe from com 
petition, would have little or no inducement to 
execute his work at more cost or pains than was 
necessary. Old type would do as weil as new, 
and bad type as well as good. Free trade and 
open competition were the great evils to be 
dreaded, because free trade and open competition 
would demand the best paper and type and work- 
manship. The typography of the entire Stuart 
period is a disgrace to English art, Fine print- 
ing was an art unknown; and only a few works 
like Walton's Polyglot, which were produced in 
an atmosphere untainted by mercenary consider- 
ations, stand out to redeem the period from un- 
qualitied reproach. 

**On the other hand, the removal of the re- 
strictions was the signal for a revival which may 
be traced m almost every printed work of the 
early eighteenth century. In the absence of any 
great English type-founder, the best Dutch types 
came freely into the English market. Books 
came to be legible, paper became white, ink black, 
and presswork respectable ” (p. 136). 


It does not appear that English skill in type- 
founding was much greater at the close of the 
seventeenth century. English printers were de- 
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pendent on other countries not only for styles of 
types, but for the very types themselves 

Joseph Moxon, the first English type-founder 
of note (1659-1686), writes enthusiastically of 
the beauty of Dutch types, which were then 
the admiration of English readers. Moxon cast 
imitations not with much success. Moxon’s su 
cessors had to go to Holland to buy the materials 
for making types. Punches (the original letters 
on steel) were not to be bad, for the ‘‘sly and 
jealous” Dutch would not sell them, When the 
matrices had been bought of Van Dijk or Atbias 
the English founder was reasonably sure of good 
types, but the matrices bought of inferior cutters 
are of sorry workmanship. We have had ate 
cent revival of these shabby types made by un 
skilled Dutch workmen, Used for the most part 
in the seventeenth century by printers of ha 
penny ballads, they are now paraded ia recent 
imitations of old English typography as charac- 
teristic specimens of early English letter, No 
really good form of roman or italic letter was cut 
in England before the cighteenth century The 
so-called English types of earher periods are 
really of French or Dutch design 

William Caslon of London was the first Eng- 
lish founder whose types were respectfully men 
tioned by foreign typographers, They still de- 
serve all the praise they then received, Nichols 
says of them that * for clearness and uniformity, 
for the use of the reader and student, it is doubt 
ful whether it [the Caslon form) has been exceed 
ed by any subsequent production.” And this 
must have been the opinion of Whittinghamof 
the Chiswick Press, when in 1845 he persuaded 
Caslon (fourth of the name) tc get the old Caslon 
matrices out of the vault and make new ty Res 
of the discarded and almost forgotten face of 
what we now call Old Style. Caslon may proper- 
ly be regarded as the founder and the master of 
a distinctively English school of type-founding. 
He had able successors in bis descendants, and 
good pupils in Jackson and Cottrell. Basker 
ville acknowledged his obligation to him in 
words, as did Alexander Wilson and many otb 
ers practically, in attempts at imitation. His in 
fluence may be seen in the work of Fry and Mar- 
tin, in Figgins and Miller, in Besley and Reed 
all of whom have done good service in maintain- 
ing the reputation of English types. Of ail these 
except the last named), and more, Mr. Reed bas 
given us good description in his handsomely 
printed book, which we lay down with regret. 
It is the first time that we have had the plea-- 
sure of seeing the records of an artistic industry 
treated in so exact a manner and with such in- 
telligent method. 
of it. 

Treating his subject as one of history only, Mr. 
Reed has little to say about the comparative me- 
rits of cld and new types. We wish that he had 
more strongly directed attention to the radical 
differences between the strong and simple types 
of. the Elzevirs, Caslons, and Foulises, and the 
more carefully made, but more indistinct, types 
that have been in fashion for fifty years past. He 
could have told us that the good punch. cutters of 
the last century were content to keep themselves 
in the background, not obtruding their own per- 
sonality, yet never forgetting that the first requi- 
site in types is the simplicity of readableness. 
The modern punch-cutter seems determined to 
show more of himself than of his subject; to 
show how truthfully he can turn a curve or taper 
a stroke, how invisibly sharp he can make a hair- 
line, how cunningly he can repeat in every cha- 
racter some pretty mannerism which may testify 
to his skill, but which makes the types confusing 
in the combinations of composition. The needs 
of reader and printer are not considered at all, 
By men of imperfect or even of ordinary eye- 
sight, these refinements of letter-cutting, which 


We wish there was more 
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make letters hazy or foggy, will always be re- 
garded as inexcusable impertinences. 

Another reflection follows. This history of the 
slow growth of an artistic industry shows how 
little government, either of the state or of the 
trade union, has done or can do for its develop- 
ment. There are lessons in this book to be stu- 
died. We live in a time when there is great cla- 
mor for legislative interference with trades. We 
are told that trades must have more protection. 
There must be penalties for the importation of 
workmen ; practically prohibitory duties on the 
importation of manufactures. Boys must not be 
allowed to learn trades unless they have been in- 
dentured. Employers shall have only a limited 
number of apprentices. Workmen shall not 
practise a trade until they have become mem- 
bers of their trade society. If we do not limit 
the number of workmen in atrade by the re- 
striction of apprentices, our mechanical arts will 
die—and much more of the same tenor. Mr. 
Reed’s book shows (but too sketchily) that all 
these nostrums have been tried, and all have 
failed. The more Government “ protected” 
typography, the worse its condition. The more 
the trade-union spirit restricted the teaching of 
the art, the worse the skill of the workmen. The 
men who did the most to make England eminent 
for good type-fouading—Moxon, Caslon, Basker- 
ville, Wilson, and Jackson—were self-taught, 
never apprenticed to the branch of the art in 
which they became famous; men who made 
their way, not under the protection of trade 
unions, but in defiance of their laws, 


The Dawn of British Trade to the East Indies, 
as recorded in the Court Minutes of the East 
India Company, 1599-1603. Containing an ac- 
count of the formation of the Company, the 
first Adventure, and Waymouth’s Voyage in 
search of the Northwest Passage. Now first 
printed from the original manuscript. By 
Henry Stevens of Vermont. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir George Birdwood, Kt., C.S.L, 
M.D. London: Henry Stevens & Son. 1886, 
xxiv and 552 pages. 

In no field of human activity to which we may 
turn our eyes do we see so much to convince us 
of the unity of history as when we survey the 
trade of the West with India and the East. As 
commerce binds nations into peaceful and profit- 
able relations, so it is a strong tie connecting 
successive generations and centuries. In the 
earliest civilization of Babylonia the Indian trade 
is a conspicuous feature, and from that time un- 
til the present day the ‘*‘ wealth of Ormus or of 
Ind” has been at once an immense attraction to 
the West and a wonderfully effective instrument 
in promoting its development. The commercial 
activity of Rome might decline when it ceased 
to be the capital of the Empire, the Empire itself 
might stagger and shrink under the irresistible 
advance of the barbarians, but commerce lived 
on even in the darkest ages. The people of Nar- 
bonne and Marseilles kept up the traditions of 
their fathers ; the founders of Venice, even in the 
sixth century, were noted for the spatia infinita 
traversed by their seamen. In Gaul, in the Me- 
rovingian age, the Syrian merchants were to be 
seen in every considerable town, and passing to 
and fro both on land and sea. So frequent was 
the intercourse between Syria and Gaul that St. 
Simeon Stylites at Antioch availed himself of 
the opportunity to send by the merchants his 
salutations to St. Genevieve at Paris. So at 
least we are informed by St. Genevieve’s bio- 
grapher. In the tenth century Amalfi begana 
career of brief brilliance, soon to be checked by 
the Normans, but her place was promptly filled 
by Pisa and Genoa, and not much later Barce- 
lona is to be added tothem. ” 





The life of these cities, so different from that 
of the rest of Europe, so prophetic of the cha- 
racter of the modern age, was darkened by the 
evil of the time. As dukes, counts, and barons 
warred among themselves like sovereign princes, 
so these cities manned navies to destroy each 
other. The greatest struggle took place between 
Venice and Genoa. If Venice establishes the 
Latin Empire, Genoa plans to help the restora- 
tion of the Greeks. Together they might have 
repelled the Turk, but, divided, they smoothed 
his path. Yet from these fierce contests one may 
form an idea of the richness of the prize for 
which they fought. It was the Eastern trade, 
and the Eastern trade meant the supplying of all 
Europe with such products as aloes, talsam, san- 
dalwood, Brazil wood, camphor, cinnamon, car- 
damon, cassia, cloves, cochineal, frankincense, 
ginger, gum lac, indigo, ivory, ladanum, mastic, 
musk, mace, nutmegs, nutgalls; pearls, emeralds, 
turquoises, rubies, sapphires, diamonds; pepper, 
rhubarb, saffron, raw silk; porcelain, sugar, 
damask, gold and silver thread, samite, camelet, 
and other rich cloths. Even such a partial list of 
the articles of import from the East cannot fail 
to give one a profound impression of the signifi- 
cance of that commerce. But the Eastern trade 
led to far greater results than the enrichment of 
the Mediterranean cities and the diffusion of 
Oriental luxuries in the West. We might, per- 
haps, do well to say ‘‘ necessaries,” too, for in the 
absence of many of the common vegetables which 
impart variety to our tables, our ancestors en- 
deavored to give zest to their dishes by a lavish 
use of spices; ginger, cloves, cinnamon, and, 
above all, pepper, were in great demand. Tho- 
rold Rogers tells us that the English put pepper 
even in pastry. 

So general was the market for these Indian 
products that the prices always ranged high and 
the profits were immense. There was, in fact, a 
constant premium for the discovery of some new 
and cheaper route for this trade. In 1291 Ugo- 
lino Vivaldi of Genoa and one of his brothers, in 
company with Tedisio Doria and some of their 
fellow-citizens, fitted out two galleys to reach In- 
dia by the ocean. The two Vivaldis commanded 
the expedition. One of the ships was wrecked ; 
the fate of the other is shrouded in mystery. To 
speculate what would have been the effect upon 
the world’s history if the heroic Vivaldi had had 
the good fortune of Vasco de Gama, would be in- 
teresting but fruitless. The temptation to such 
adventure:, however, increased. As the fifteenth 
century wore on, the Turks enveloped the Levant 
and gained control over the chief routes of com- 
merce. Heavy passage-tolls and the risk of rob- 
bery made spices enormously dear. Visions of 
infinite wealth set men’s minds to thinking more 
than ever of she possibility of a western route to 
India. The more learned were familiar with the 
view of the ancient philosophers, that India could 
be reached by sailing west, or Spain from India 
by sailing eastward. The combination of events 
could have but one issue, and in the last decade 
of the century two heroic attempts were made to 
solve the problem. De Gama succeeded, and the 
news of the arrival of some ships in the Tagus 
with spices caused a panic in the Venetian mar- 
ket. Machiavelli sent word to Florence that the 
price of all the Indian products in stock there 
immediately fell more than one-half. The noon- 
day of Venice was passed. De Gama succeeded, 
but Columbus, in his desire to seek the land of 
spices by sailing to the west (‘‘deseo de querer 
pasar adonde nacen las especerias”), changed 
the face of the world. The India trade had 
opened the way for the ultimate creation of a 
commerce far greater than it had ever been; 
yet it retained its importance in men’s eyes, and 
nearly four centuries of effort to find a north- 
west passage illustrates at once the pressure 





which bore upon Columbus and his contempo- 
raries, and the wonderful part the India trade 
bas played in the history of the world. 

The harvest which Spain and Portugal reaped 
from the discoveries, though rich, was but short- 
lived ; the great and permanent advantages fell 
into the hands of the English race. It is the last 
act of this great drama to which the volume et 
the head of this article directs our attention. 
This record of the first four years of the activity 
of ‘The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading to the East Indies,” as is just- 
ly remarked in the introduction, discloses the be- 
ginnipgs of the later triumphs of England in the 
East. In these pages we discern the thoroughly 
practical and commercial aims of the Company. 
Their first minute is dated September 22, 1599, 
but the act of incorporation was not granted till 
December 31, 1600. The profit on the early voy- 
ages rarely fell below one hundred per cent., and 
was generally about two hundred percent. These 
records, resolutions, and accounts are here “‘ print- 
ed as a labor of love, under the direction and at 
the charge of the late Mr. Henry Stevens” of Ver- 
mont, to whose well-directed energy and enthu- 
siasm the cause of American history owes so 
much. In accordance with his desires, they have 
been reproduced with the most painstaking ac- 
curacy, even ‘‘in the minutest particulars of spell- 
ing and contractions,” so that, apart from its his- 
torical value, the volume cannot fail to interest 
students of the English of thatage. Mr. Henry 
N. Stevens has supplied a most exhaustive and 
valuable index of forty-five closely-printed pages 
(the records occupy only 283 pages), which is in 
fact an analysis of the contents of the volume. 
For example, the article ‘‘ Northwest Passage ” 
currently summarizes everything in the book 
appertaining to this subject. This is certainly a 
very great convenience for the student. 

A very readable introduction has been con- 
tributed by Sir George Birdwood of the India 
Office. One of his notes, however, is rather ex- 
traordinary. He refers to the well-known pas- 
sage, in the preface of Seneca’s ‘ Queestiones Na- 
turales,’ where the philosopher remarks that 
from Spain to India is ‘ paucissimorum dierum 
spatium, si navem suus ventus implevit” (a 
voyage of a very few days with a fair wind), and 
adds, ‘ This, I believe, is now brought to light 
for the first time in this connection [/. e., among 
ancient suggestions of a westward route].” It 
seems almost incredible that a writer on the his- 
tory of geography should at this day make an in- 
dependent discovery of a passage that has been 
known to every respectable geographer for six 
hundred years. Hardly less remarkable is it that 
Sir George Birdwood, after his discovery, could 
repose in the childlike belief that no one else had 
called attention to the passage, or that no critical 
suspicion prompted him to consult some common 
source of information, like Humboldt’s ‘Examen 
Critique de histoire de la Géographie du Nou- 
veau Continent.’ There he would have discover- 
ed that this passage was not only known to 
Columbus, but had exercised a great influence 
upon his thinking, and that Roger Bacon, if any 
one, deserves the credit of having “‘ brought it to 
light for the first time.” Furthermore, Sir George 
Birdwood seems to take the passage as a state- 
ment of knowledge on Seneca’s part, whereas it 
is evidently a philosophical reflection on the 
smallness of the earth compared with the uni- 
verse and the realm of the mind. The statement 
is put absolutely for rhetorical effect. 

This volume must not be dismissed, however, 
without mentioning that it is an elegant speci- 
men of printing, such as one always expects from 
the Chiswick Press, and that it embodies those 
sound principles of bookmaking so well laid down 
by Mr. Stevens in his trenchant little essay, 
‘* Who Spoils our New English Books.” 
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Sir Philip Sidney. By J. A. Symonds. [Eng- 
lish Men of Letters. ] Harper & Bros. 1887. 


WE have before remarked upon the difficulty 
Mr. Symonds finds in writing a little book, and 
in this volume, as in his recent ‘Life of Ben 
Jonson,’ one observes th. frequent complaint of 
lack of space, the confused interchange of a gen 
eral and particular treatment, the ends left loose, 
and all the signs of a writer too fluent and too 
much in haste to study out and observe the fit 
proportions of a small but noble subject. The 
materials for ‘Sidney's Life’ are not great, and 
the substance of them is easily transferred to 
new pages; this Mr. Symonds has done, and he 
has expanded the biography proper by extended 
analysis of the literary works of Sidney, of no 
spectal acumen or value, and by some passages 
of personal criticism. In the earlier portion he 
betrays a certain dislike for his hero, whom he 
thioks unpleasantly grave in his precocity, and 
neglectful of his boyish privilege as a sower of 
oats; and he disparages his character, as he goes 
on, by putting an extraordinary and urjust em- 
pbasis upon one rash letter which has come down 
to us, and on a picked line or two here and there 
from contemporaries, for the purpose of forcing 
the inference that Sidney had “faults of tem 
per” and other traits of uncompanionableness 
He adopts the view that the. sonnets to Stella 
were addressed to Lady Rich after her marriage, 
and makes the most of this circumstance as a 
moral delinquency; in fact, throughout the vo- 
lume, Mr. Symonds is very anxious to assure us 
that the sun has spots, and he expresses pleasure in 
finding Sidney peccable because it gives human 
nature to him. This is in a familiar vein; but 
the evidence which Mr. Symonds brings forward 
for the purpose of conferring ‘‘ human nature” 
on the youth best beloved in his own time 
and idealized ever after, strikes us as slight 
and scanty, and the tone in which it is advanced 
is distinctly unfriendly. Mr. Symonds felt from 
the start that Sidney left to posterity an ide 
ality rather than a personal memory, and he 
says his “ renown transcends bis achievement.” 
But what he did he did remarkably well: 
he won distinction whenever he was put upon bis 
trial, and both the trial and the distinction were 
beyond his years. In affairs he was as able as 
he was scholarly: in study and perfect in breed- 
ing; his prose is marvellous for sweetness, judg- 
ment, and dignity ; his poetry is so noble in expres 
sion that at its best it mates not unworthily with 
Shakspere’s youthful verse; and no act of his 
life dims the lustre of his death, which is one of 
the sacred legends of Christendom. So skilled 
a master of panegyric as Mr. Symonds has not 
let this opportunity escape him, and he catches 
the note of eulogy and builds his own hymn to 
the young knight; at the end his epilogue, as he 
calls it, is almost just. It is true, no doubt, that 
Sidney performed no great deeds, and that what 
made him the ornament of his time was his cha- 
racter; but it was character shown in daily life, 
in the little unremembered acts, and it must 
have been of wonderful outward beauty to have 
so persuaded men of its lovableness and inward 
honor. So far as one can recover the incidents 
and perishable works of his days, in his relations 
with kindred, friends, the court, the counsellors 
and scholars of England and with foreigners, it 
was the life of a chosen man, from its beginning 
in the singularly admirable care of Sir Henry 
Sidvey ani his wife, whose characters had merit 
to adorn their son’s biogray by, to the composure 
of his untimely death. Until Milton reached the 
age of manhood there was no figure in England 
again at all comparable to Sidney. These two 
were of the same ‘“‘ happy breed of men,” 
and their felicity lay in their virtue in the 
days of their youth. The charm of both is 
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moral and essentially the same; and notwith- 
standing the idealization of them, a close view of 
their lives stil] reveals such substance of excel- 
lence as justifies the national devotion to their 
memories. It isa pity that Mr. Symonds’s book 
is not better, and especially is it a pity that he 
has strained the evidence to dispraise his hero; 
but there is so much of Sidney in the volume 
that the presence of his biographer is easily for- 
gotten, 





Biographical Annals of the Civil Government 
of the United States. By Charles Lanman. 
Second edition, revised, enlarged, and com- 
pleted to date, by Joseph M. Morrison, New 
York: J. M. Morrison. 1887. 


LANMAN’S ‘ Dictionary of Congress,’ when pub- 
lished in 1858, if it did not fi/la long-felt want, at 
any rate went a long way towards doing so, and 
its usefulness was greatly increased, in the edi- 
tion of 1876, through the widening of its field so 
as to include civil officers who had not been 
members of Congress. The preparation of both 
editions involved a vast amount of labor, for the 
information contained in the sketches had, in 
most cases, to be sought at first hand. In spite 
of numerous errors, therefore, the great value of 
the work nas never been disputed. The difficul- 
ties in the way of preparation, however, with 
which Mr. Lanman had to struggle, did not exist 
for the compiler of the present eaition. He says, 
indeed, that he ‘‘ was almost overcome by the 
seemingly innumeram™le and insurmountable ob- 
stacles which constantly appeared in his path- 
way,” but never was such language more un- 
called for. All necessary information respecting 
Congressmen, previous to the last session of the 
last Congress in which they served, lay ready to 
his hand in the official ‘ Congressional Directory,’ 
while, in these days of personal journalism, 
sketches of all persons appointed to any conspi 
cuous office during the last ten years, written 
with far more than the requisite detail, could 
readily have been found in any city newspaper 
Particularly in the case of the death of a Con 
gressman or other public servant are the details 
of his previous life accessible not only in the news- 
papers, but, till recently, in the obituary lists of a 
work no more unknown than * Appleton’s Annual 
Cyclopeedia,’ as well as by means of the Tribune 
Index. Yet Mr. Morrison, though his work seems 
to have been printed this year, appears not to have 
known that Charles Francis Adams was dead, or 
that he bad taken any part in public affairs since 
1861. Indeed, the number of persons alive in 
these pages (‘‘ brought down to date”), though 
not elsewhere, is extraordinary. We bave been 
able totest it in but few instances, yet we find no 
mention made of the death of L. A. Bingham, 
representative from New Jersey, IS79 81, died 
1885 (not even his name is to be found), or 
the following: J. A. Ahl of Pennsylvania (1882), 
J. Bates of Maine (1882), Lorenzo Burrows of New 
York (1885),W. A. Duncan of Pennsylvania (1884), 
Reuben Ellwood of Illinois (1885), Eiward Gil- 
bert of Californis, killed in a duel in 1852 by 
the notorious J. W. Denver, J. Z. Goodrich 
of Massachusetts (1885), Moses H. Grinnell (1877), 
R. J. Haldeman of Pennsylvania (1885), Artemas 
Hale of Massachusetts, who died in 1882 at the 
age of nirety-eight, Robert B. Hall of Massachu- 
setts (1868), E Jeffords of Mississippi (1885, G. 
W. Jones of Tennessee (1S84), Edward Kent of 
Maine (1877), Governor ani Judge, whose name 
became familiar throughout the country in 
tbe once famous campaign song, ‘‘ Have you 
heard the news from Maine!” Scott Lord of 
New York (188), W. P. Lynde of Wisconsin 
i8S5), Robert Mallory of Kentucky (1885), Benja- 
min Moran (1886), D. J. Morrell of Pennsylva- 
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nia (18N5), J. L. Mocley (1877), Alexander Mouton 
of Loui-iana (1885, not, as bere stated, in JS), 
T. H. March of Maine (18S#, A. S. Murray of 
New York (1888), Eben Newton of Obio (188), 
Robert Dale Owen of Indiana (1877), John Pet 
kins of Louisiana (1885), Horatio Seymour of 
New York (1886), John Strohm of Pennsylvania 
(1884), J. T. Stuart of Illinois (1885), Judge T. R 
Westbrook of New York (ISN), G. C) Woodruff 
of Connecticut (1885), Alex. Caldwell, Senator 
from Kansas, 1871-73, is not mentioned. Neither 
birth nor death is given of Aaron Ritchell of 
New Jersey (1744-1820 

In bringing information down to date concern 
ing persons not dead, Mr. Morrison is equally 
negligent. He does not know, apparentty, that 
Mr. McCulloch was again Secretary of the Trea 
sury under Arthur; that Mr. Kasson was envoy 
to Germany; that John A Peters of Maine has 
been Chief-Justice of that State since his retire 
ment; and various other facts equally interesting 
t> compilers of biographical annais 
down to date.” Moreover, from the first edition 
are omitted some very convenient tables, as of 
the successive admivistrations in one glance, the 
Presidential electors, the electoral and popular 
vote at each Presidential election, ete., ete. Asa 
partial recompense the new edition gives the 
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members of the several Congresses from (is be 
ginning. The illustrations now first inserted do 
not amount to much 


Les Origines de lAncicnne France. Par Jacques 
Flach. Le Regime Seigneurial (x et xi sie 
cles). 1. Paris, 1886 

We have here the first volume of what promises 
to be a most important work on mediaval histo- 
ry, as may be seen from the following brief sum 
mary of the author's outline. The first book is on 
the origin of the feudal system; the second on the 
causes of the dissolution of society in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. These two constitute the 
present volume. The thicd book is to treat of the 
elements of the reconstruction of society; the 
fourth, of the formation of a national law by the 
fusion of the Frank and Roman systems under 
the influence of the canon law and the local cus- 
tomary law; the fifth, of the general conditions 
of society in the eleventh century and the evils 
from which it suffered, private wars, famines, 
ete. The sixth book, which will be one of the 
most important in the series, will consider the 
condition of individuals in law and in fact. It 
will open with a series of local studies, to Lb fol- 
lowed by a general view, which will include such 
matters as the proportion of free and serf lands, 
of free men and serfs, the state of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, and the material condi- 
tions of life, food, clothing, etc. The seventh 
book will be devoted to the intellectual and mo- 
ral condition of society, and the eighth will show 
how the communal movement of the next fol 
lowing age had its roots in the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

A detailed study of this sort, based upon a ful! 
examination of the original sources, could hardly 
fail to be full of valuable suggestions, thongh 
written by a novice or even by a blunderer. But 
the author of this work is neither of these. He 
has already won for himself a distinguished posi- 
tion as a teacher and bistorian of law. It is of 
value, also, that a book like this comes to us just 
now from France to reinforce the growing pum- 
ber of careful studies on mediseval history which 
we owe to its scholars. We have been getting to 
look almost too exclusively to Germany for work 
of this sort, and it must be admitted that learning 
has not yet become so cosmopolitan as to have 
wiped out all national characteristics from its 
methods or its results. With the German a fact 
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is apt to be the final end of all things, and he 
often sees it in such a way as to shut out the whole 
horizon. With the Frenchman, on the other 
hand, the thing of chief importance is the fact in 
its relations, and his work is sometimes liable to 
be a brilliant determination of the relations of a 
half-known or guessed-at fact. Of the two faults 
the latter is undoubtedly the worse, but a combi- 
nation of the two excellences is absolutely neces- 
sary to the final product, and any work which 
combines the two in a marked degree, like this of 
Prof. Flach’s, is to be especially welcomed. 

This volume is a very thorough and careful stu- 
dy of the original material, both printed and 
manuscript. The notes abound in references to 
these sources, and, what is of especial value to the 
American student, they contain frequent and full 
quotations from the texts. The greatest merit of 
the work is its very fresh and stimulating 
treatment of old subjects and its occasional 
new suggestions. The first part, as introduc- 
tory, treating of the origin of the feudal sys- 
tem in 100 pages, illustrates both merits and de- 
fects in perhap3 an exaggerated way. The original 
German mundium is identified much too closely 
with the clientela of the Roman Empire, That 
the two melted together after the conquest is, no 
doubt, true; but that they were the same in ori- 
gin or in purpose is not possible. The question 
of the origin of the Jeti on Roman lands is dis- 
posed of, on p. 66, with a suddenness and a deci- 
sion which take away one’s breath who has 
worried through the lengthy arguments on that 
subject. It is, again, doubtless possible that the 
freedom from taxation enjoyed by great estates 
under the Empire continued after the conquest, 
ani passed from this source into the later immu- 
nities; but a bovuk like this, while it should indi- 
ca‘e clearly the author’s own opinion, should also 
indicate clearly the degree of uncertainty which 
the state of the evidence necessarily attaches to 
any opinion. The same criticism applies, in a 
somewhat less degree. to the whole treatment of 
the immunities and the origin of private jurisdic- 
tion. Itis in this connection, however, that one 
of the most valuable suggestions of this introduc- 
tory part is made. It is this, that while the Frank 
noble acquired the immunity for himself by a 
gradual process, and the King’s charter merely 
recognized and legalized a completed fact, the 


Church was so placed that it could not do this, 


and the immunity had to be created for it by an 
out-and-out grant, covering both freedom from 
taxation and from the action of the royal officers 
within its domains. While it may be reasonably 
doubted that the lay roble always acquired the 
immunity in this wey, the suggestion is certain- 
ly a good one to keep in mind in one’s study of 
the subject. Important, also, is it to remember 
the fact, to which attention is called, that at the 
end of the ninth century there existed a strong 
tendency to change benefices into allodial lands, 
as well as the tendency in the opposite direction, 
which is usually assumed to be the only one ex- 
isting. Of more general interest, perhaps, would 
be the few paragraphs on the fear of the end of 
the world in the year 1000, showing how this idea 
is reflected in the charters as early as the middle 
of the ninth century, and the vivid conception 
given us of the lack of general security and the 
intense desire for peace of those days. 

This is by no means a full statement of the new 
ideas presented or of the points with which one 
must disagree. The most important point, how- 
ever, in a book of this sort is not that its conclu- 
sions should be indisputable—that is not to be 
expected from any one at present—but that it 
should be suggestive and stimulating. It is high 


praise to say of such a book, as must be said of 
this, that it will have its greatest value for those 
already familiar with the literature of the sub- 
ject. 





The Story of Persia. By 8. G. W. Benjamin, 
lately United States Minister to Persia. [‘‘The 
Story of the Nations.”) G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1887. 

TuIs is a very amusing “‘ story” for young folks, 

but a rather unsymmetrical history. The chap- 

ters devoted to the mythical heroes of prehistoric 

Persia, such as Feridoon, Djemsheed, Zohik, 

Minoutchehr, Kei Kaoos, or Siawusch—as our 

author names them in his medley of English, 

French, and German spellings—fill eighty pages; 

all the history of Persia from the Mohammedan 

conquest in the middle of the seventh century to 
this day is told in nine pages; the events of the 
hundred years intervening between the death of 

Nadir Shah, in 1747, and the accession of Nasr- 

ed-Din, the present ruler, are narrated in twenty- 

five lines. Of the latter Shah’s long reign nota 
single event is mentioned, but we are assured 
that “‘ the progressive tendencies of the present 
dynasty,” combined with the advantages of cli- 
mate and soil—if we forget deserts and famines— 

“indicate conditions that promise a renewal of 

the greatness of Persia when she has emerged 

from the transitionarv period through which she 
is now passing.” 

Mr. Benjamin is an enthusiastic believer in 
the vitality and intellectual eminence of the Per- 
sian nation. ‘‘Great empires have risen and 
fallen since the day of Salamis,” he correctly 
tells usin the chapter devoted to Xerxes, “‘and 
yet Persia lives.” And in order to make this fact 
the more striking he says, though somewhat less 
correctly (p. 121): ‘*The battle of Salamis oc- 
curred 430 years B. C., or two thousand three 
hundred and sixteen years ago; and Persia still 
exists as an independent nation, even though 
shorn of some of her vast dominions.” The won- 
der is the greater if we consider that the paleness 
of a figure in the book before him, or some simi- 
lar defect, made our historian read ‘ 430” for 
480, and that the battle of Salamis really occurred 
two thousand three hundred and sixty-six years 
before he penned his admiring sentence. Itisa 
real calamity, from a chronological point of 
view, that 3 and 8, and also 5, so resemble each 
other in print and copy tbat they are apt to play 
havoc in the pages of authors with short memo- 
ries for dates and little inclination for research 
and revision. The blunder would have been 
avoided had Mr. Benjamin thought of telling his 
young readers when the battle of Thermopyle 
was fought, or that of Platza: but he did not. A 
little examination would also have taught him 
that Xerxes’s father, Darius I., did not die ‘‘in 
479 B. c., in the fortieth year of his reign” (p 
111), but six years earlier, and in the thirty-sixth 
of his reign. Greater attention to proof or copy 
would have prevented the statement (p. 102) that 
the name of that King ‘‘is in the original Persian 

spelled Darayavalm” (Darayavush is 
meant), or the comparison (p. 105) of the failure 
of the same monarch’s expedition to the ‘“ vast 
wastes now called Russia in Europe” with the 
failures, in the same regions, of Napoleon and 

‘“‘Charles [X.”—which stands for Charles XII. of 

Sweden. Nor would he have called the Scythians 

Sacce (pp. 84, 96), Pasargade ‘‘ Passargade ” 

(pp. 96, 97), Eran ‘“‘ Erau” (p. 83), or Bactria 

“the Bactria” (p. 88). ‘*The Bactria” is, of 

course, a translation of /a Bactrie, and there are 

other indications that our author often relied on 

French texts—by the by, of pre-Assyriological 

times; but he does not name any of his authori- 

ties, for the following rather facetious reason, 
stated in the preface: 


‘* [t is scarcely worth while to present a list of 
them here. Those writers who are dead will not 
be disturbed by any departure from their opi- 
nions or any new presentation of the facts they 
recorded; while living authorities can see for 
themselves whether the author has agreed or dis- 
agreed with their conclusions.” 





Agriculture in Some of Its Relations with Che- 
mistry. By F. H. Storer, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry in Harvard University. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols., 12mo. 


Tuts interesting work is a valuable addition to 
the literature of agriculture. It is a revision of 
the author’s lectures during the last sixteen years 
to students, young men who are preparing to en- 
gage in farming, gardening, etc., and to those 
who, while purposing to embark in other business, 
desire to fit themselves for the rational direction 
ani management of a home in the country. Itis 
eminently practical upon the subjects of tillage 
and fertilization, and it fills a gap which has been 
open a long time. The works of Prof. Johnson 
upon ‘How Crops Grow’ and ‘How Crops 
Feed,’ of Prof. Armsby upon ‘Cattle-Feeding,’ 
and of Prof. Stewart on ‘Feeding Animals’ 
are standard works, and now this one of Prof. 
Storer comes in to round out the series. The ag- 
ricultural press of the country holds a most im- 
portant and useful place in the instruction of 
those who are now in the field. Farmers who 
have the confidence which comes from experi- 
ence and familiarity with their surroundings, can 
easily select from the miscellaneous matter of 
their periodicals and enjoy and profit by them. 
For the beginner, however, systematic books are 
better, and these very readable and authoritative 
volumes offer themselves to his need. 





Microscopy for Beginners ; or, Common Objects 
from the Ponds and Ditches. By Alfred C. 
Stokes, M.D. Small 8vo, illustrated. Har- 
pers. 1887. 


Tuts is a primer for beginners with the micro- 
scope, designed to give them some fundamental 
ideas in regard to handling the instrument, ob- 
taining the minute living objects which it serves 
to study, and identifying in a general way the 
commoner forms of microscopic plants and api- 
mals most available to the American microscopist. 
It is intended to take a place in this country which 
in England, France, and Germany is filled by a 
variety of well-written and illustrated little hand- 
books. It makes po pretensions on the scientific 
side, yet we have observed no serious slips in 
such matters, and our opinion, after a careful 
perusal, is that Dr. Stokes has done his work ex- 
ceedingly well, and that the book should be hearti- 
ly recommended to those for whom it was pre- 
pared, There are rude but sufficiently accurate 
figures of many microscopic objects most likely 
to be met with in collecting ; references to the 
literature by use of which the beginner may be- 
come a student, if he desires to investigate more 
seriously ; and plenty of convenient and useful 
hints on all sorts of subjects connected with the 
microscope and its use. 

A series of such primers for the different groups 
of invertebrates would be very useful, and it is to 
be hoped may eventually appear. There is no 
doubt that each book of the kind would do far 
more to promote a general interest in field natu- 
ral history than collegiate instruction in the his- 
tology of the frog and physiology of the mud- 
turtle will accomplish in half a century. 
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SECOND EDITION JUST READY 


CREATION OR EVO- 
LUTION? 


. Ihelacnbbs P Ton nasse-s 
{ 4 ALUOSOPRIC A; Hou Y. 


BY 


GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS 
“The positions of Mr. Curtis may be bri: fly 
stated thus: The facts adduced by the evolnu- 


tionists are not sufficient to prove their theory, 
since their chain of proofs always wants 
links, which they seek tosupply by inference, con- 
jecture, or the expectation tnat the missing parts 
will hereafter be diseovered, 2. All the facts are 
consistent with the hypothesis of special creations. 
3. The doctrine of special creation furnishes the 
simplest and most satisfactory explanation of the 
universe. 4. The existence and attributes of God 
are deducible from phenomena by the human rea- 
son irrespective of revelation.”-- The Trilune. 

He is never betrayed into special pleading, and 
even legitimate arts are ignored in his determina- 
tion to reach his conclusions in a dispassionate and 
philosophic spirit. His calmness micht easily be 
mistaken forapathy or indifference, until the re 
pressure of his slow-moving argument 
forces recognition. *— The Churchman, 


eome 


sistiess 


* Mr. Curtis bas done in this work what a contro- 
versial writer rarely does—he has stated the posi- 
tion which he attacks as fairly and strongly as 
either of his famous opponents could do. The 
reader who reads for truth’s sake, and not for the 
purpose of confirming his own belief or prejudices, 
will find the book rarely suggestive and instruc- 
tive.”’— Boston Transcript. 

“ The style in which Mr. Curtis writes is so clear 
and so attractive, that one finds his book, espe- 
cally as compared with most works on sclentific 
subjects, positively fascinating,”’—The 
Chicago. 


Standard, 


* He shows that the arguments of the evolution 
ists are flecked throughout with such conjec- 
tures, guesses, inferences from inferences, and 
bald assumptions, as an intelligent jJuryman would 
not listen to for a moment.’’—Religious Herdld, 
Richmond. 
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New volume of the Handley Cross 
Sporting Novels. 


A LOOSE REIGN. 


By “ WANDERER,” 


Author of ‘ Across Country.’ With colored illus- 
trations by G. Bowers. 8vo, cloth, $4. 





Sports and Anecdotes of By- 
gone Days. 
In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, 
and the Sunny South. 
By C. T. 8. BIRCH REYNARDSON, 


Author of ‘Down the Road.’ With numercus II- 
lustrations in Color, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, $4.50, 


With Prefatory Notice by WILLIAM 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


Anne Gilchrist ; 


HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


Edited by Herbert Harlakenden Gil- 
christ. 

Twelve illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, $6.00, 

Not the least interesting part of her life is that 
which details her intimate friendship with Walt 
Whitman. 

“ A biography of a good and clever woman... . 
Mrs. Gilchrist knew many of the foremost 
literary people of her day, and their little revela- 
tions of themselves, oublisned as a rule with suffi- 
cient discretion, help to correct some other esti- 
mates formed on other authorities. Here we fina 
a kind, fnendily, and humorous, it splenetic, Car- 
tyle; a heipitul and merry Mrs. Carlyle, and a 
friendly and unaffected Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
‘these characteristics, so unlike the Carlyle of the 
too covious memoirs, 80 untike the Mrs. Cariyie, 
the femme incomprise,so uulike the Rossettu of 
myth, are extremely welcome.” — Daily News, 
London. 

“ The purchase of this first edition will be wise. 
It is one of those books that are sure to rise in 
price.”— British Weekly. 

* The glimoses she affords us of Carlyle are en- 
tirely pleasant.""—sScottish Leader, leader. 

“ This memoir of *‘ Anne Gilchrist’ is one of the 
most interesting books of the season.”’— Pall Mail 
Gazette. 
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Two Royal Lives. 
Gleanings at Berlin from the Lives of 


their Imperial Highnesses the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany. 


BY DOROTHEA ROBERTS. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt tops, 
$2.25. 

“ A very interesting volume. . . . A verusal 
of this work will prove a capital tonic to any dys- 
peptic democrat who has an idea that all kings and 
scious of royalty do is to indulge in a round of 
frivolous festévities and careless pleasures. . . . 
The reader wil find in this volume an abundance 
of attractive and imteresting information, which 
will do much to abate many popular prejudices, 
and prove that where duty is the ruling motive of 
action, the members of a royal family can do much 
to elevate a people and exalt a state.’’-—The Not- 
tingham Journal, 








“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
transiations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nat intercourse "—K. W. Emerson. 

“T may say tn revard to au manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Se~es is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carly ie. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 
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STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 


Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.8S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and IIlustrations. 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E. A. M. Lewis. 


“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.” — Preface. 


PAUSANIAS'S8 DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English. with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R, Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN'S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The [pn ia the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces bitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources, By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols, 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 

leted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
gd Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 
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ANTONINUS.—THE fHOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 

BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 

CERVaNTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols. Translated. 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 

FaIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 


| HUGO’S(VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA, 
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Dr. Sevier. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. A New and Cheaper 
Edition, uniform with ‘Old Creole Days’ and 
*The Grandissimes.’ 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25; also 
in Paper, 50 cts. 


“ Dr. Sevier deepens and broadens and lightens, 
with an indescribable charm over its deep study of 
human nature.”’—The Oritic. 

“In Mr. Cable we recognize the ‘innocence of 
eye’ which marks the true limner ; the fineness of 
ear which catches every whisper of the forest and 
every intonation of the human voice; and witn 
these the fire of real genius, which tuses all the 
thoughts of the artist into one hving entity.” — 
Boston Advertiser, 





SECOND PART NOW READY. 


The Buchholz Family. 


Sketches of Berlin Life. By TULIUS STINDE, 
Translated from the German. In two Parts. 
Each 12mo, $1.25. 

The second part of thisalready famous book is 
now introduced to Americao readers ; and its pic- 
tures of social life in Berlin will be found as enter- 
taining and amusing as those which have made the 
first part so popular. 

“We cannot recall another work, fictitious or 
other, in whicn the middie class is viewed from the 
inside. The author does not. as an outsider, satir- 
ize the class he describes; he merely laughs at 
such follies or absurdities of individual members 
of it as.in life, their friends wouid see and smile 
over.”’—The Nation, 
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The Essentials of 
Ja t] TO 
Perspective. 

With numerous Illustrations drawn by the 
author. By L. W. MILLER, Principal of the 
School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania 
Museum. 1 vol., oblong 8vo, $1.50. 

This book is such a manual as has long been de- 
sire . for the guidance of art studeots and for self- 
instruction. The point of view throughout is that 
of the artist rather than the mere scientific theo- 
rist. ‘Theinstructions are clearly set forth, free 
from all unessential or merely theoretical discus- 
sion, anc the principles are vividly enforced by a 
large number of attractive drawings by the au- 
thor, which illustrate every phase of his teachings. 
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Chronicle «== Coach. 


CHARING CROSS TO ILFRACOMBE. 


By JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, Jr. 
trated by EDWARD L, CHICHESTER. 
$1.25, 

The fascinating story of the ride through subur- 
ban England. enjoyea by Andrew Carnegie, Mat- 
thew arnold, William Black, Edwin Abbey, and 
others, is here delightfully told by Mr. Champlin, 
who was himself one of the party. 

* Even Englishmen, who fancy that they know 
their own country weil, may find here how inex- 
haustible are the beauties and associations of 
towns through which so many travellers rush by 
train in order to seek the more fashionable cities of 
the continent:as quickly as possible. Whether as 
a guide-bouk to travellers along the same route, 
or as an amusing account of home travel, this 
Chroniele cannot but please.”— London Academy. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1887. 


The Index Guide to 


Travel 
And Art Study in Europe. 


By LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS. With Plans and 
Catalogues of the Chief Art Galleries, Maps, 
Tables of Routes, and 160 illustrations. 1 vol., 
16mo, leather, 600 pages, $3.50. 

“ One of the most comvact, comprehensive, and 
exhaustive travelling eempanions which have ever 
been printed.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
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*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
748-745 Broadway, New York. 
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